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cA Word of Explanation to NE ew Friends 


HE Manufacturers Association of Connecticut is a voluntary service 

organization made up of approximately 800 of the representative 

industries of Connecticut, which in turn employ approximately 225,000 
workers and represent invested capital of over $692,000,000. 


e 


The Association was incorporated in 1910 and has for its object the 
advancement of the interest and welfare of its manufacturers and of the 
State of Connecticut as a whole. It serves its members in all matters in 
which they have a common or an individual interest. It speaks for them 
before Congress, at the State Legislature, before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or wherever united representation is required. ‘Through 
the medium of Connecticut Industry and a special bulletin service, it 
keeps members advised of matters of importance, whether this be in the 
field of human relations, federal or state taxation, coal or commodity 
rates, transportation, research, power, or any one of the hundred other 
subjects in which the manufacturer of today is keenly interested. Under 
the direction of its Board of Directors and its committees, composed 
of industrial leaders who give generously of their time to Association 
affairs, it is guided in the difficult problems which beset industry at every 
step and the ultimate and satisfactory solutions of which are so vitally 
important in a state as highly industrialized as is Connecticut. Over 
seventy prominent industrialists, each an expert in his field, serve upon 
these committees, giving the benefit of their wide experience to the 
membership at large, and in this self-sacrificing interest lies the organi- 
zation’s greatest strength. 
& 


It is the aim of the Association to be constructive and progressive 
and to help make Connecticut the best state in the Union industrially and 
every other way. In addition to serving its members, the in- 
formation which it compiles on numerous matters of gen- 
eral public interest is available for the use of the 
state and for outside research organizations. 
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Since its inception, the aim 
of the American-Hawaiian 



















to give the shipper the finest service 
possible. It is for this reason that 
this line has recently opened three 
additional offices — Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati and Spokane. 


This move will be a distinct advan- 
tage to shippers throughout the East 
and will give greater marketing op- 
portunities to manufacturing areas on 
the Atlantic Slope. It will also keep 
the Western consignee and manufac- 
turer in closer touch with Eastern 
sources of supply. 


Steamship Company has been _ 


The addition of these three 
offices to those already main- 
tained in Chicago, Detroit, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh and in each 
of the port cities, makes Panama 
Canal facilities available to a greater 
number of inland producers and con- 
sumers than ever before in the his- 
tory of the trade. 


This expansion is an indication of 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company’s confidence in-the future 
of Coast-to-Coast trade. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


“Coast-to-Coast Since 1855” 
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PEACE ON EARTH 


At this season when Christmas carols are ringing in our ears and we repeat 
the message “ Peace on Earth, Good Will toward Men” do we feel in our hearts 
a hollowness in the beautiful phrase or can we say that we are growing toward that 
ideal? Are we working to shape world policies to bring it about or have we lost 
faith in its becoming a reality? Only a comparatively short time ago this message 
was spoken at many little services on both sides of that long fighting line where 
armies were entrenched and when death dealing machines rang out and mingled with 
the toll of Christmas bells. Lip service, it would seem to Christian ethics, for we 


cannot reconcile slaughter even in a righteous cause with the words ‘“‘ Love one 
another.” . 


After the acknowledged defeat of militarism, the governments of the nations 
of the world, harkening to the plea of the people, set about to establish machinery 
which would at least minimize the possibility of war. The League of Nations was 
created and although our government did not join hands with other powers, chiefly 
because of misdirected political pride, it has participated in the attempts of the 
League. Furthermore it has entered into covenants with twenty-seven nations, 
which makes difficult a declaration of war in hours of hysteria. These covenants 
provide for nine months of conference. 


On the whole we have gone far toward bringing about peace on earth but 
it is saddening to recall that the germs of hatred and of war are still incubating. 
Mexico, regardless of good-will efforts and the splendid work of Dwight Morrow, 
cannot be considered tranquil. The Balkans as ever are ready to fly at each others’ 
throats. Men are bing killed daily in Nicaragua. Russia is not the land of the 
olive branch. The fear that outbreaks may occur hangs over British possessions 
and France lives in mortal dread. 


Peace on earth will not come unless it is willed in the minds of men. It can- 
not come through the efforts of pacifists who would handcuff us. It cannot come 
if we adhere to violent militarism. But, it can come through the hopes and efforts 
of men. 


And so, while peace on earth and good will toward men is not a reality, we 
have made great strides. We have come to the conclusion that war is primitive 
and is not becoming to great men or to great nations. Let us protect ourselves and 
prepare, but while preparing let us work toward peace on earth and good will 


toward men. 
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A Record Behind Us and a 


Future 


Ahead 


By Hon. Joun H. TRuMBULL 


Governor of Connecticut 


“When They Have Tried Them All, They Come Back to Little Old Connecticut,” Said 
Governor Trumbull in His Welcoming Address to Members of the Association 
at the Annual Banquet, Where He Presided As Toastmaster © 


T is a great privilege and a pleasure for 

me to have the opportunity of being here 
tonight for the third consecutive time and again 
presiding as Toastmaster. I little dreamed, 
when I assumed the duties 
of Governorship, that the 
Toastmastership of the 
State Manufacturers’ 
Association went with it, 
but Mr. Hubbard has so 
informed me, and I put 
the entire responsibility 
on him! 

I am here tonight not 
as the Governor of the 
State but as a fellow man- 
ufacturer and as one in- 
terested in the industries 
of Connecticut and New 
England. On that ground 
I meet you all, and on 
that ground I want to ex- 
tend to you all a hearty 
and cordial greeting and 
particularly to thank Mr. 
Page, his associates, and 
the New Departure Man- 
ufacturing Company, for 
the many courtesies that 
have been extended to the Association this af- 
ternoon. I think the New Departure Com- 
pany typifies many of our industrial organiza- 
tions here in Connecticut. 

I was interested in that part of the program 
that I observed this afternoon. Unfortunately, 
I did not have the opportunity of spending 
the entire day with you, but such part of the 
program as | did participate in, was, I think 
of a very constructive nature. This gathering 
of Connecticut manufacturers at the annual 
meeting of the Association is one that I really 
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enjoy attending and to which I look forward 
with anticipation. This is, first of all, I pre- 
sume, because, being in the same line of en- 
deavor, I understand your problems so well. 
In Mr. Hubbard’s speech 
this afternoon I found a 
great deal of food for 
thought, and it was borne 
in On me again that Con- 
necticut is a wonderful 
state in which to live and 
a wonderful state in which 
to have a business inter- 
est. We are proud of it 
and we are behind it, and 
with such an organiza- 
tion as we have here, we 
are still in position, I be- 
lieve, to keep Connecticut 
well in the foreground. 
Mr. Page has said that 
he has many times been 
asked why he did not 
move his organization out 
to the Middle West where 
the big plants of the Gen- 
eral Motors are located. 
I think the answer which 
he gave is the answer to 
a great many of our industrial problems right 
here in Connecticut. We live in an industrial 
center; we are an industrial state primarily, 
and here we have the most highly skilled labor 
that is to be found anywhere, not only in the 
entire United States but in the entire world. 
I defy you to go out and find any community 
of the size of Connecticut that has the same 
number of skilled mechanics who have had 
the years of experience behind them in the 
production of high-grade manufactured pro- 
ducts. It is true we are some distance away 















from our supply of natural resources. We 
depend on transportation, and we depend 
on the West for the agricultural products 
that we consume, but right here in New 
England we still have that inventive gen- 
ius and initiative that put us in the fore- 
ground. 

We are known as an industrial state, and 
we are primarily that. We are a small, close 
corporation, so to speak, with mechanics who 
can produce clocks, make brass, electrical goods, 
rubber goods, and in fact, every variety of 
manufactured product of the very highest 
grade to be found anywhere in these United 
States. It is not a lost art with us. We have 
in this group here tonight men who have been 
the originators of many of our wonderful in- 
ventions of a mechanical nature; who are be- 
hind our educational system; who are skilled 
in the arts and in the sciences. We have poets 
and writers and historians, and human re- 
sources of this kind to draw upon. It is true 
that Connecticut is perhaps one of the smallest 
states in area, but it is one of the greatest 
states in every other respect. 

Trained men, trained workers and trained 
brains, go out from Connecticut to all parts of 
the United States. Travel where you will any- 
where in the country and talk to people of 
influence in business or the professions and they 
will eventually tell you that their father, their 
grandfather, their ancestors on one side or 
the other originally came from Connecticut, 
and they are proud of it. Go to Florida, 
where, when you step off the train, a high- 
pressure salesman will try to sell you a stretch 
of beach land on the Florida coast and tell you 





is of interest to the State Chamber.” 
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GREETING FROM STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


yyNTRODUCED as a guest of honor by President Hubbard, Mr. A 
r Arthur Kimball, president of the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
m merce extended a greeting in behalf of that organization. He said, 

“T heartily appreciate the pleasure and honor of being with you e 
to-night and the opportunity to offer greetings in behalf of the organiza- 
tion Irepresent. I am making my message very brief for I know how many 2 
interesting talks await you. It is our wish that we may cooperate effectively 
for the good of Connecticut and anything that you ask of us will be done. 
Just as in the olden days when whatever was of interest to humanity was : 
of interest to an old Roman, so to-day whatever is of interest to Connecticut 
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what a wonderful climate they have and what 
a wonderful state it is. A little later, how- 
ever, he becomes confidential and tells you that 
he came from Connecticut. 

Go out to the Pacific coast where you will 
meet another high-pressure salesman who tries 
to sell you part of the Pacific coast and tells 
you what a wonderful place it is for raising 
oranges, and why you should settle there with 
your family. Then he will no doubt tell you, 
‘Well, you know, I came originally from Con- 
necticut and my folks came over at such and 
such a time and we settled in some little Con- 
necticut town,”’ naming one that is familiar to 
you all, and he adds, “* You know, it’s a pretty 
good town out here, but I’m working just hard 
enough to get back to God’s country! ” 

Federal statistics tell us that of every five 
citizens who leave the state of Connecticut 
and seek to better themselves in some other 
locality, four eventually return and become 
solid, substantial citizens of Connecticut. Why 
do they do it? There is a reason and we can 
be sure they would not return to Connecticut 
if they found better opportunities in other 
states or in other parts of the country. When 
they have tried them all, they come back to 
little old Connecticut. 

In the last three or four years a movement 
has been initiated under the name of the New 
England Council, which has developed some 
very interesting facts. We have heard so much 
about New England slipping, that some of us 
really began to think there might be something 
to it, but after the New England Council was 
formed and an intensive study and survey was 
made of the actual conditions existing in New 
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England as compared with other states of the 
Union, we found that New England was not 
only not slipping, but that it was still leading, 
as it always has led. 

I have always been proud of the fact that 
I was born and brought up in Connecticut. 
It has been my privilege and pleasure to travel 
in practically every other state in the Union and 
to have done business, through my concern, 
with all of them, but knowing them as I do, 
if I still had to select 
a birth-state, I think I 
should select Connecti- 
cut. I am proud of its 
history, its traditions, 
and the people that 
compose its citizenry. 
We have a wonderful 
record behind us and 
we have a great future 
ahead of us. I believe 
this will always be so, 
as long as we have or- 
ganizations such as the 
Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of Connecticut, 
which brings us_ to- 
gether to discuss our 
common problems, all 
with confidence in) one 
another. If we want something accomplished 
in our State Legislature, we have an organiza- 
tion here that can get behind it and see it 
through. If we want legislation in Washing- 
ton, Connecticut is fortunate in having repre- 
sentatives in the National Assembly who de- 
mand attention, who understand the needs of 
Connecticut and upon whom we can depend 
to represent us in our industrial needs. 


Agriculturally, Connecticut is not lagging. 
It may interest some of you to know that the 
value of the agricultural products of the state 
of Connecticut per acre stands first among the 
forty-eight states in the Union, and the two 
and three states after that are New England 
states. We hear a great deal about the great 
wheat and corn states and the cattle raising 
states of the west, but the agricultural possi- 
bilities right here in Connecticut are just as 
good as they are in any of our western states, 
and the fact that the value of our product per 
acre is highest, is, it seems to me, a pretty good 
criterion that Connecticut has agricultural pos- 
sibilities. The New England Council is devel- 
oping and stressing the fact that Connecticut 
must develop agriculturally as well as indus- 
trially, because after all agriculture is the basis 


T is a rather unusual thing that 

for three consecutive years one of 
the leading manufacturers 
state should have been our Toast- 
master, and that that leading manu- 
facturer should also have been the 
Governor of the State. 
much if there are many states in the 
Union that have a Governor who is 
in as close contact and in as close 
sympathy with manufacturing inter- 
ests as is our Governor of Connecti- 
eut.” — President Hubbard 
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of all industry. During the last two or three 
years, for the first time in half a century, we 
have shown an increase in our agricultural 
products, a point that is being stressed by the 
New England Council. 

As a matter of fact, I am not supposed to 
be making a speech. I was detailed to the 
Toastmaster’s task but I have talked so long 
that you will appreciate this story about Senator 
Depew, who is probably one of the best after- 
dinner speakers in the 
country. On this par- 
ticular occasion he had 
been Toastmaster, and, 
with his usual easy flow 
of language and stories, 
continued the conversa- 
tion until it was rather 
long-winded. Finally, 
when he sat down, one 
of the guests took him 
aside and said to him, 
‘Senator, you might 
contract typhoid some 
time and you would get 
over that; you might 
have pneumonia and 
probably you would sur- 
vive that, and you 
might even be afflicted 
with the smallpox and you would probably sur- 
vive that, but if you ever get lockjaw, you 
will certainly burst.” 


in this 


I doubt very 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last announcement in Connecticut 
Industry, eight new members have joined the 
Association. One of these, the Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries is a newcomer to the state. The 
complete list follows: 


Lorraine Manufacturing Company, Pawca- 
tuck. 

S. O. and C. Company, Ansonia. 

Rogers Paper Manufacturing 
South Manchester. 

Hartford Belting Company, Hartford. 

Thames Textile Company, Norwich. 

Carlyle Johnson Machine Company, Man- 
chester. 

Putnam Fabric Company, Putnam. 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries Corp., Groton. 


Company, 


Bees gather where there is honey — seven 
percent of the population of the United States 
lives in two percent of its territory — New 


England. 
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Does It Pay? 


By De Wirt Pace, President 


New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol 


The President of the Largest Ball Bearing Plant in the World, Welcomes the 400 Manufacturers 
Who Were His Guests, and Answers, In This Address at the Annual Meeting, 
Their Questions About His Company’s Industrial Relations Department 


I DID not know that I was to be called upon 
and I find myself in that embarrassing posi- 
tion of realizing that if I do not say some- 
thing you may think I take myself seriously 
and that if I do we may both 
be sorry! Nevertheless, I am 
glad of the opportunity to tell 
you how pleased we were at 
learning that you wished to 
visit us and how glad we are 
to have you with us today in 
such large numbers. 

My boys have told me of 
some of the questions which 
you asked this afternoon dur- 
ing the inspection of the plant, 
two or three of which they felt 
they could not answer. I will 
endeavor to do so. 

The first qucstion is, ‘‘ Why 
did you build this hotel .and 
why did you help finance the 
building of some three or four 
hundred double houses here in 
Bristol? ” 

This company has in the past 
few years spent almost $2,- 
000,000 in building comfortable, modern 
homes for its employes. Our rapid growth 
made this necessary. We did not go into the 
real estate business because we wanted to. We 
were taking on additional men so fast that the 
housing facilities of the city were not adequate. 
However, it is said that “the Yankee has a 
way of turning liabilities into assets” and this 
was true in this instance. We decided we would 
rent these comfortable five and six room homes 
equipped with gas, heat, light and all of the 
conveniences at $22 to $24 a month; a price 
that pleased the rentor and enabled us to mate- 
rially influence rental rates throughout the en- 
tire city. But the homes were not sufficient and 
we were faced with the question of what we 
were going to do about single men for we had 


De Witt Pace 


absorbed all of the available rooming houses 
and eating places in Bristol. The result was 
that we built this hotel at a cost of about $1,650 
per man accommodated. Here we room about 
300 men at $3.00 per week 
and we board them for $7.00 
a week or a total of $10.00, — 
and you have had one of their 
meals tonight. If you do not 
think so, come around tomor- 
row and get some of our 
corned beef and cabbage! 

Why do we rent at these 
very low prices and why are 
we giving these boys fairly 
good board and very comfort- 
able rooms for $10.00 a week? 
Because we hope to influence 
the cost of living in Bristol, 
and thereby contribute to the 
practical welfare of our em- 
ployes. We have the lowest 
labor turnover of any of the 
forty-three factories in the en- 
tire General Motors Corpora- 
tion. I think I can safely say 
that we have by far the most 
contented lot of employes. I should like to say 
to you manufacturers here tonight that if there 
is a movement started in any of your Cities or 
towns whereby the cost of living can be re- 
duced and living conditions bettered, you 
should get behind it for it is a good thing to do. 

That answers the first question and now we 
are asked to explain our industrial relations de- 
partment, made up of the employment, hospital, 
two-for-one and welfare divisions. These cost 
this company between forty and fifty thousand 
dollars per year. This seems like a lot of 
money and we have been asked a good many 
times whether it pays. My answer is that it 
certainly does. 

In the first place, a man applying here for a 
position is scrutinized carefully to “determine 
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his mentality, his record and his ability. If 
we think he is acceptable. in these particulars, 
he is then passed along to our doctors who 
give him a thorough physical examination. If 
he passes the physical test, he goes out into 
our plant and presently is visited by a man 
from the welfare department who inquiries 
about his hous- 
ing accommo- 
dations, his 
family, his 
lodge and 
church  affilia- 
tions, etc., to 
the end that 
we can _ help 
him to be hap- 
pily _ settled 
both in his 
work and his 
home. 


Now a word 
about the hos- 
pital depart- 
ment. You 
manufac- 
turers know 
there is a cer- 
tain peak in 
produc- 
tion which you 
like to reach. 





Tue Enpee INN 
Owned and operated by the New Departure Manufacturing Company, for 
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and Jim would go home and stay away any- 
where from one-half day to a week. If Jack 
cut his finger, he would leave his machine, 
go down town, have it dressed by a physician 
and be out days before returning. If Bill got 
a cinder in his eye or if an attack of lumbago 
came on, he went home so that his doctor 
could treat him 
and he stayed 
there. 

Since the in- 
stallation of 
our medical de- 
depart- 
ment, these 
men go down 
to our hospital. 
Wounds and 
ailments are 
taken care of 
and the men 
are perfectly 
happy to go 
back to their 
machines. As 
a result, the 
average time 
lost in machine 
manned _ hours 
has dwindled 
down to a few 
hours’ absence 


: the unmarried men in its employ. Here, at the invitation of Mr. De Witt 
It is that Page, who is a director of the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Der mont h 
point which both the day and evening sessions of the Association's annual meeting were whereas it 
: held, including a luncheon and banquet. The over-head bridge shown in f | 
neither _ over- the picture connects the Inn with the main offices of the company. ormeriy was 
absorbs nor 


under-absorbs the overhead you are carrying 
whether your plant is being run full time or 
part time. Let us speak of that peak as being 
85%. Suppose we have 300 machines which 
are manned 85% of the time, and our over- 
head is absorbed. Then suppose instead, that 
some of these machines are manned only 75% 
of the time, for one reason or another. Then 
our overhead is under-absorbed. If, on the 
other hand, because of care in selecting em- 
ployes and in the treatment given them, the 
absorption peak is passed and 90% or 95% 
productivity is reached, the profit is that much 
greater. We try to keep our machines manned 
the greatest possible number of hours. 


Our hospital department has a very positive 
and practical value in this connection. In the 
old days Jim would have a headache or there 
would be something the matter with his stom- 
ach and he would go to his boss and say, “I 
want to go home.” “ All right,” said the boss, 





a matter of 
days. Through the splendid work that is be- 
ing done by our Doctor Sanborn and his assist- 
ants, our efforts to keep production up to the 
85% peak or higher have proven successful 
and our investment for carrying on this serv- 
ice has proven by practical experience to be 
profitable not only to ourselves but to the men 
whose earning power is conserved. Here is 
a thought for you to take home with you. 
No doubt many of you do the same thing and 
do it much better but don’t pooh pooh the right 
kind of a hospital department, because we know 
here that it is of all-round benefit. 

We are asked one more question. “ Why 
don’t you move out to the automobile zone? ” 

The members of the Executive Board of 
the General Motors- Corporation have asked 
me this same question a number of times. 
They have said to me, ‘“‘ Why don’t you come 
out into the automobile zone where fuel is 
cheap and where steel can be secured almost 
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overnight? You now have to freight it East 
and then freight it back West. Why do you 
stay down in New England?” 

The answer to that question is that there 
are more good mechanics (and we must have 
good mechanics to make our product right) 
here in Connecticut that in all of the states 
of the Union west of the Ohio River. We 
are in a real labor market for those of us 
who are engaged in the 
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Here’s to you, Virginians, we’re proud indeed to boast, 
The “Land of Steady Habits” has a chance to be your host, 
We'll pledge the Old Dominion in a hale and hearty toast, 
Virginians, Hip Hurray! 
Yes, Virginians, we will cheer you, 
We're delighted to be near you, 
When you speak, we'll gladly hear you, 
Virginians, Hip Hurray! 
Now, our dynamic Gov’ner is a modest man and square, 
He never shows his temper and his “toofies” like a bear, 
But, when he gets excited, he goes right up in the air, 
Trumbull, Hip Hurray! 
Yes, his limousine he’s storing, 


manufacture of some- ge te ensaallaeadiiacie 
thing that requires very ad : To new heights he'll soon be 
close precision in work- HY do we stay in Con- soaring, 
‘ E Trumbull, Hip Hurray! 
ae necticut? Because here Oh, our New England dickey 
n_ talkin to my : : birds are very small and shy 
pekinese in Connecticut there are more They scent aot 2 bendlins 
tive Board I asked good mechanics than in all the im the papers if they try, 


them if they knew much 
about’ this little State 
of Connecticut. ‘“ You 
know about our eco- 
nomic conditions,” I 
have told them, “ but 
do you know that we 
have a governor who is 
a business man and a 
manufacturer and do 
you know that we are 


Ohio River. 





states of the Union west of the 
We are in a real 


labor market for those of us who 
are engaged in the manufacture 
of something that requires very 
close precision in workmanship.” 


— De Witt Page 





But these Virginia Dickys look 
like eagles when they fly, 
Commander, Hip Hurray! 
Now, whene’er our eyes we're 
raising, 
Skyward, worshipfully gazing, 
Lo, we seek this Byrd amaz- 
ing, 
Commander, Hip Hurray! 
Our speaker weaves a golden 
chain of fancy ‘round our 
hearts, 
That binds us to Virginia and 
links our names and marts, 
But the strongest tie that binds 





just three or four jumps 

ahead of every other state in this Union with 
respect to affairs of State?” I have asked 
them if they knew about our Congressman 
Tilson, Republican Leader in the House of 
Representatives, a wonderful friend of Con- 
necticut manufacturers, and whether they have 
heard of our Senator McLean who has done 
so much to give us a much needed protective 
tariff. I have asked them if they have ever 
heard of Cal Coolidge, that safe, sound, old- 
fashioned Yankee who has given this country 
the greatest business administration of any 
president we have ever known. Then I have 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you had better let us alone; 
you had better let us remain down in Con- 
necticut where we have mechanics who are 
trained to make things right.” 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


One of the features of the Annual Banquet 
was the music by the New Departure Orchestra 
and Quartet, whose every selection was roundly 
applauded. The piece de resistance was prob- 
ably the following verse, sung with great gusto 
to the tune of ‘“‘ The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public: ” 


us is not shown on maps 
and charts, 
Hodges, Hip Hurray! 
Yes, the strongest tie we're knowing, 
Is the tide of friendship flowing, 
May we find it ever growing, 
Hodges, Hip Hurray! 
Kent Hubbard is particular as everybody knows, 
He keeps our products up to scratch and us upon our toes, 
Those famous wooden nutmegs would not pass him, I 
suppose, 
Oh, Hubbard, Hip Hurray! 
No, they’d cause him no elation, 
Simply win his condemnation, 
Thus, we'd saved our reputation, 
Oh, Hubbard, Hip Hurray! 
Tohn Tilson is in politics, or so the people say, 
Which means he has celebrities and banquets every day, 
What wonder that so many men will try to get that way, 
Tilson, Hip Hurray! 
Yes, he smiles, and with good reason, 
Whether in or out of season, 
Surely, eating is not treason, 
Tilson, Hip Hurray! 
John Goss is always pondering some transportation scheme, 
To link the world together is his very modest dream, . 
Earth, sea, and Heaven above us are his highways, it 
would seem, 
Oh. Tohnny. Hip Hurray! 
Planning planes and boats and barges, 
On his vision he enlarges, 
May he ne’er increase his charges. 
Oh, Johnny. Hip Hurray! 
Oh, Mr. Page is confident his product is the best, 
But, still, he will not put it to a very simple test, 
He never puts a brake upon his golf balls, he’s confessed, 
Oh, President. Hip Hurray! 
Yes, he surely sends ’em speeding, 
And in tournaments he’s leading, 
His own ads he should be reading, 
Oh, President, Hip Hurray! 
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Trade Relations Between 
Connecticut and Virginia 


By LeRoy Hopces 


Managing Director, Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 


“ Virginia and Connecticut have many things in common. During the trying, stirring 
times of old Colonial days the men of Connecticut and the men of Virginia fought 


shoulder to shoulder. 


Today we have common problems that can best be solved by 


working together. (We have with us tonight the Managing Director of the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce and former Director of the Budget of ihe Com- 
He has been intensely interested in the commercial possi- 
bilities of his native state and in 1924 brought a large delegation from Virginia to 


monwealth of Virginia. 


Connecticut to study our industrial conditions. 


Connecticut in return seni twenty 


business men and manufacturers to Virginia. QIt has been my pleasure and privi- 
lege to have been in Virginia many times. I have learned to know these people and 
to love them, and it is a great pleasure to welcome Major Hodges of Virginia.” 


5 PERE call you Fellow Virginians, because I 
am thinking back just a little farther than 
your distinguished Governor, to the days when 


Connecticut formed a part of 
Virginia. After such an intro- 
duction by His Excellency, fac- 
ing this distinguished group of 
manufacturers of Connecticut 
and here in the shelter of this 
wonderful plant which is such 
a marvel of efficiency, I find it 
dificult to adequately express 
the pleasure I feel at being 
with you. 

I agree with all that Gover- 
nor Trumbull has said, but 
there are some things that we 
must not overlook, and one is 
that you men of New Eng- 
land, executives, heads of great 
industries, who have acquired 
from your fathers and grand- 
fathers this wonderful indus- 
trial heritage in New England 
inherit something that has been 
built up here with hardly a 


single justification for it from an economic 
You know the conventional assets 
Where then are 
your raw materials? Where is your fuel? You 
have such things as markets, transportation, 
capital, labor and other perhaps lesser but still 


standpoint. 
of industrial development. 





Mayor LeRoy Hopces 


in the world. 


and fuel. 





— Governor Trumbull 


highly important assets, such as housing and 
recreational facilities, but in the beginning your 
forefathers built up this great industrial system, 


far from coal, far from iron, 
far from any of the things like 
textiles and cotton and wool, 
far from the sources of iron 
or rubber or tin. You should 
be more proud of it because of 
that, but it all means that to- 
day, in order to maintain this 
pace, which has not yet slack- 
ened, you have had to increase 
your efficiency. You have had to 
employ to a greater extent your 
wonderful assets, the greatest 
of which is trained manage- 
ment and skilled artisans. You 
find yourselves today facing the 
great industrial future with a 
highly skilled group of labor 
and this group of trained men 
assembled here tonight which 
has vision, leadership and me- 
chanical and industrial genius 
perhaps nowhere to be equalled 
Those are your assets. 


But you are dependent on transportation 
You recently had here in New Eng- 
land a commission representing your six states 
and that commission told you that for every 
five carloads of freight coming into New Eng- 
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land, only two loaded carloads go out. Why? 
Those loaded cars were bringing you food, raw 
materials and fuel. Your development of 
water power is wonderful, and as you develop 
plant after plant and your productivity in- 
creases unit by unit, your dependence on coal 
or steam generating fuel is ever more apparent. 
You are consuming in New England today ap- 
proximately 20,000,000,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal. An average of over 20,000,000 tons 
of coal is being dumped over the Virginia piers 
at Hampton Roads, the greatest dumping of 
coal at any port, or any group of ports through- 
out the whole world. Under normal condi- 
tions sixty to seventy per cent of what goes 
into the Hampton Roads coal piers is destined 
for New England. Of anthracite you use ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 or more tons. We can- 
not furnish any of that. It comes entirely from 
the Pennsylvania fields. But with our port 
facilities and our railroad connections we feel 
that there is an opportunity for us to help you 
develop your industries, and at the same time 
help ourselves by furnishing these necessities. 


When the great war came the sources of sup- 
ply for the Union soldiers of the then United 
States Government centered in New England 
industries and was responsible largely for de- 
veloping the great industrial background upon 
which your industry of today rests. By the 
same token, that great conflict which built your 
industries without touching you, while : Vir- 
ginia became a battlefield, wiped out what was 
then a developing iron and steel industry in 
America. Not a stick was left throughout 
the state, and for these long years Virginia 
has struggled back, building slowly, taking ad- 
vantage of its natural resources and recogniz- 
ing now, since the great World War, when our 
men took their place with their brothers from 
New England, that we can play a part, and an 
important one, not only in political affairs but 
in the economic life of America. 

The reason we came here to New England 
with our groups to meet your business men was 
because we realized that we, with coal mines 
locked in the hills back in Virginia and West 
Virginia, had an asset for New England. We 
found here a cordial, open and I might say af- 
fectionate greeting and welcome and those of 
us who have sponsored what we call the New 
Virginia Movement, which extends throughout 
the very broad economic area in which we have 
undertaken to establish contact, looked first 
to New England. 


New England must take into consideration 
the opposition it will have to face, as I have 
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already told the New England Council. 


The 
center of population has moved westward; it 
is spreading out, seeking the closest suurces to 
fuels and raw materials. That means that an in- 


tensified effort must be made here. Everybody 
who knows anything about the successful in- 
dustry of New England knows that you are 
meeting this situation and that you will meet 
it successfully and continue the progressive in- 
dustrial development of the New England 
States. You must realize, however, that you 
need the development of transportation. I 
understand the railways of New England are 
a part and parcel of the life of New England. 
I am afraid, however, that if you were to 
measure New England’s conception of its re- 
lationship to the nation and its conception of 
its own problems, you would find that it has 
sadly neglected one of the greatest assets that 
nature has bestown, namely the proper devel- 
opment and the proper utilization, even at a 
loss in money at the present time, of the harbors 
of New England. 


Don’t let yourselves be lulled to sleep here 
where you are prosperous. The world is awake 
and at work. Last year in the little agricul- 
tural country of The Netherlands, I saw two 
blast furnaces at work in New Amsterdam. 
During the World War, The Netherlands, be- 
ing a neutral country, was shut away from the 
iron and steel markets. American engineers 
were called in, and they developed the Royal 
Dutch Furnaces, one of which has a capacity 
of 300 and the other of 340 tons a day. Ore 
is being brought from Sweden, across Norway 
and down by water. They are reaching down 
into Belgium for limestone to make that ore; 
and there in the little agricultural country of 
The Netherlands they are producing iron and 
selling it here in New England in competition 
with iron produced in Pittsburgh and in Bir- 
mingham and underselling the American pro- 
duction. Last year over 50,000 tons of Dutch- 
made iron were bought and consumed in New 


England. 


The Mystic Iron Works now in operation at 
Boston is an interesting example and one which 
shows the utilization of your great asset of 
water transportation. With Virginia coal and 
limestone from Rockland, Maine, coming into 
Boston Harbor you are making iron at Boston 
for absorption right here in New England. It 
is a splendid thing, and something that should 
have been done many years ago. 

This may not seem to you a pressing prob- 
lem now; it may not be one for five or ten 
years. The future, however, will measure 
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prosperity by the intelligent use that you make 
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that is going out of here, approximately one 


of all your means of transportation. Don’t, half is farm produce and the other half is 


then, overlook your harbors and utilization of 
the seas for meeting your market requirements. 


You are producing 
against competition for 
the closer-at-home mar- 
kets in the interior and 
being forced more and 
more to look to the for- 
eign markets to keep 
certain lines going. 
Where are the great 
centers for foreign 
trade? In Virginia we 
have analyzed our sit- 
uation in this regard. 
Your problem, because 
of the specialities that 
you make in New Eng- 
land, may be a little dif- 
ferent. We see a great 
triangle. On one side 
is Great Britain, where 
we have blood relation- 
ship and many assets 
that should be utilized. 
On the other two sides 
are our own country 
and the Latin-American 
countries here in the 
Western world. The 
United States has a 
combined foreign trade 
today of between nine 
and ten billions of dol- 
lars. The combined 
foreign trade of the 
British countries is two 
for one, or over twenty 
billions of dollars. 
Great Britain has been 
for five years under 
high indebtedness to us 
for our war-time loans, 
and has been absorbing 
and buying from the 
United States more 
than twenty per cent of 
our total foreign ex- 


ports, or an average of approximately one bil- 


lion dollars a year. 





F A Warning to All Editors 


Harvey Wilson, said Major Hodges, 
was in the Dakotas years ago when 
they acquired statehood. He edited 
and published a newspaper which 
stood him in good stead when he ran, 
and successfully, against one Bill 
Jones, for the office of Secretary of 
State. 

Bill was an honest to goodness real 


cowpuncher whom Wilson had never" 


seen, but whose misdeeds afforded 
him endless campaign material for 
his columns. One day a shadow 
crossed the door of the printing 
shack where Wilson was turning out 
more complimentary remarks about 
Bill Jones. He looked up and saw the 
biggest man he had ever seen. He 
was at least seven feet tall, had on 
spurs as big as dinner plates and 
guns that Wilson was sure were at 
least three feet long —worst of all 
he carried a bull whack, dread weapon 
of the Northwest. 

“I’m looking,” said a voice like 
thunder, “for the Editor of this here 
publication. I’m Bill Jones.” 

Wilson took a long last deep breath 
for he knew his time had come, and 
then he screwed up enough courage 
to say, “ Well, sir, I am the Editor 
of this here publication.” His arm 
was bare, his sleeve rolled up and he 
said, “Sir, I am totally unarmed. I 
have only this stub of a pencil which 
you see here.” 

The man never moved. For what 
seemed to Wilson like hours he 
looked the Editor through and 
through. At last his ears began to 
wiggle, a grin spread from ear to 
ear and he said, “ And a mighty dan- 
gerous weapon, sir, in the hands of 
a dam fool.” 





largely from New England factories. 
Are you going to maintain that market or 


are you going to lose 
it? If you want it, what 
steps are you taking to 
hold it? Remember 
that foreign trade 
means an exchange. I 
am not going into any 
debatable question of 
tariffs or what-not. You 
men know that you 
have to produce goods 
to maintain your indus- 
tries and you cannot 
produce a tariff upon an 
American market. If 
there is a country tak- 
ing twenty per cent of 
the entire industrial 
production of America, 
combined with its nat- 
ural resources, is not 
that a market that 
merits closest study? 

In the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries we find 
that nearly a billion dol- 
lars of American goods 
is consumed in a year. 
I have heard some men 
prominent in New Eng- 
land business, belittling 
the Central American 
states, yet they, to- 
gether with the West 
Indies, are buying five 
hundred million dollars 
worth of goods through 
the year. Cuba, largest 
of all in the Latin coun- 
tries, has its sugar trade 
with America. We are 
buying fifty millions of 
dollars worth of goods 
from Mexico, in spite 
of her war-torn condi- 
tion and a combined 


Brazilian trade is greater than all the rest in 
It is a small country, South America. 
dependent upon production for its survival. In 
exchange we are buying only an average, and 
a poor average, of between one-quarter to one- 
half billion dollars worth from Great Britain. 

Of that one billion dollars worth of goods 


I was very much pleased, sitting out in the 
club room today, to see a poster showing that 
the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut 
is sending a group on a good-will tour down 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Legislation of 1928 


By Hon. Joun Q. TILSON 


Congressman from Connecticut and Majority Leader of the House of Representatives 


On the Eve of the Opening of Congress, Mr. Tilson Postponed His Return to Be With 


the <ssociation and Discuss Legislative Matters of Interest 


cs OVERNOR Trumbull speaks of his being 
a Connecticut Yankee. As to residing here 
in Connecticut, I have the advantage over the 
Governor in that he could not 
help being, at least for a while, . 
a resident of Connecticut; he 
was born here. On the other 
hand, I was born elsewhere 
and as soon as I came to the 
age of discretion where | 
could decide for myself, I 
promptly came to Connecticut, 
and have been here ever since! 

For eighteen years, not 
counting a short vacation — 
and it not taken voluntarily 
—I have been a Representa- 
tive in Congress from this 
State. During all of this time 
I have made industry my study, 
because I thought it was my 
duty to do so and because I 
was intensely interested in the 
subject. It happened that when 
the Tariff Law was written in 
1921 and 1922 I was made 
chairman of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. Some of 
you gentlemen interested in the manufacture 
of metal will remember which one it was. It 
was ‘ Schedule C,” the metal schedule. As a 
result, I had the opportunity and the pleasure, 
after some months of labor, of writing that 
schedule as it was originally presented to the 
House, and substantially as it went to the 
Senate. Connecticut was fortunate in having 
a friend in Senator McLean, who stood by the 
bill in the Senate, and with his help it was 
still a pretty good bill when it got through, 
especially the metal schedule. Results, I be- 
lieve, have proven that this was so, especially 
in Connecticut. 

You have asked me to speak about “ Legis- 
lation for 1928,” not what has been done, but 
what is going to be done. There are two schools 
of thought in regard to legislation. One of 
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them is to measure the efficiency of a legis- 
lative body by the same standards as you man- 
ufacturers measure your efficiency, by the 
amount of output. I do not 
belong to that school. I am 
one of those who think that 
the output, as a rule, is entirely 
too great. Perhaps I should 
say that I also belong to the 
school which originally came 
from Missouri, because I must 
be shown in regard to any leg- 
islation before I am in favor 
of it. Before it is enacted 
into law its necessity or its util- 
ity must be shown. Certainly 
I do not wish my people to be 
the dog on which new things 
are tried. 

Having the views I hold in 
regard to legislative output, if 
I should enumerate a complete 
list of things that I think 
should be enacted into law by 
Congress during 1928, it prob- 
ably would not take the entire 
evening. In fact, if I had my 
way about it I should pass the appropriation 
bills, carefully scrutinized and pruned of all 
excesses; pass a moderate tax reduction bill, 
not amounting to over $250,0000,000, or at 
the very maximum not over $300,000,000, and 
finally attend to a few necessary things the 
importance of which has been especially called 
to public attention during the past year. Then 
I should close up shop in Washington, and go 
off somewhere, either to San Francisco or some- 
where else, to nominate a good candidate for 
President. Finally I should come home and 
try to get the nominee elected. Unfortunately 
I don’t have the entire say as to all these things, 
even if I am the Majority Leader. 

My good colleague, Jim Glynn, attempted 
tonight to describe to some friends my duties 
as Majority Leader. He said that when any- 
thing that is good for Connecticut and the rest 
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of the country is proposed, that it is my duty 
to get in front and pull or get behind and push 
to the best of my ability; and when anything 
that is questionable is proposed, it is my job 
to get in front of it and hold it back with 
all my might. This is quite an accurate descrip- 
tion of my job, for I oftentimes use up more 
of vital energy in holding back things than 
I do in urging them forward. This is so be- 
cause there are all sorts of measures proposed, 
many of them dangerous and most of them ex- 
pensive. If all the propositions that were 
seriously advanced for legislation in the Sixty- 
Ninth Congress had been enacted into law, it 
would have increased our annual expenditures 
of Government and entailed a permanent an- 
nual cost of $600,000,000, which would knock 
to smithereens all hope of tax reduction for 
a decade and give us at once a deficit of some 
$300,000,000. 

There are a few things, however, that we 
must do in addition to carefully pruning ap- 
propriation bills and joyfully passing tax re- 
duction bills. There is one problem that we 
shall have to face more seriously than ever 
before. which has been brought about by the 
great floods that have swept certain sections 
of the country this year. It gives rise to a 
very serious problem when great territories 
are flooded by waters originating in a number 
of states, as, for instance, in our own recent 
Connecticut River flood; in the great flood of 
the Mississippi River, made up of the waters 
of some thirty states; in that of the Colorado 
River draining eight states, and the Sacramento 
River draining only one state, but nevertheless 
quite a problem in itself. One state cannot do 
it; a number of states cannot always agree as 
to how it should be done. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is the only authority which can deal 
with some of these problems. 

There are those who would have the United 
States, unaided and alone, erect levees, purchase 
Jands for spillways and otherwise incur all 
the expense necessary to protect and increase 
in value lands worth many millions or billions 
of dollars without any expense whatever on the 
part of those directly benefited. This is per- 
haps one extreme. The other is to let the 
world and the waters thereof go by and do 
nothing. This we cannot do. We must do 
something and what it shall be is one of the 
big problems to be worked on during 1928. 

There are other incidental problems, such 
as irrigation, where it is necessary; water sup- 
ply to some of the Southern California cities, 
and that troublesome question of the disposi- 
tion of hydro-electric power developed as a by- 
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product. For one, I am unalterably opposed 
to the Government going into any business that 
can be better conducted by private enterprise 
and initiative. The power industry’is one of 
these, but even in this field we may encounter 
difficulties of such a character as to make it 
impracticable to adhere rigidly to our estab- 
lished policy. There probably will be cases 
where power will be incidentally created, where 
it will be a necessary by-product resulting from 
functions which the Federal Government must 
perform, as for, instance, in flood control or 
irrigation. Some of you may think that we 
are going back on some of our principles in 
dealing practically with some of these ques- 
tions, but we must do the best we can and 
we simply cannot refuse to utilize the power. 
Such a course would not be economically sound. 
None of my good New England friends would 
agree for an instant that we ought to throw 
away resources once they are created. 

For one, I favor trving to so solve these 
problems as to put the Government in this kind 
of business just as little as possible, but we 
must do our duty toward the whole country. 
In the Imperial Valley, for instance, there is 
a menace that threatens lives and multiplied 
millions of property, in the overflow of the 
Colorado River. We must do something there 
and what we do may seem to wrench some of 
our former notions about what constitutes the 
proper functions of Government, but even here 
we hope that you will keep in mind the fact 
that we are doing the best we can with a very 
practical and very difficult problem. 

One of the things I have found during my 
long service in Congress is that my Connecticut 
friends are willing to trust their Representa- 
tives and their judgment. I believe that my col- 
leagues and myself have the confidence of our 
Connecticut people to an unsuual degree. They 
believe that our principles are sound and that 
we are trying to do the very best we can in 
meeting our duties and obligations not only 
to our own people here in Connecticut, but 
to the country as a whole, for we must look 
beyond our own borders. If the people of 
Connecticut have confidence that we are trying 
to solve these difficult problems in the very 
best possible manner, they will not find fault, 
even if we have to modify slightly some of our 
preconceived notions. 

I am discussing these things because you may 
hear more along this line during the year which 
is to come. A good deal of propaganda has 
gone out on both sides in regard to Boulder 
Dam. It is primarily a flood control prop- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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My Atlantic and Other Flights 


By ComMMANDER RicHarp E. Byrp 


United States Navy 


| aviation expeditions that it has 
been my good fortune to be con- 
nected with, was in 1919, when, 
for the first time in history, air- 
craft crossed the Atlantic. The 
NC-4 boat was sent out under 
orders from the Navy, and 
three great planes were formed into a division 
for sea duty 
with orders as- 
signed just as 
to a battleship, 
to fly from 
New York, 
passing New- 
foundland and 
across the At- 
lantic. I had 
charge of the 
naviga- 
tional prepara- 
tions and 
Towers had 
command of 
the expedition. 
The three 
planes left 
from The Pas 
on May 16, 
1918, and ev- 
erything went 
well until 
they ap- 
proached — the 
Azores. There 
they met avia- 
tion’s great en- 
emy, fog, 
which is very 
little nearer 
being con- 
quered today 
than it was 
then. Fearing 
that they were 
going to run 





into the high mountains on the islands, two 


of the planes, the NC-1 and the NC-3, came 
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the mist above, the water seemed smooth but 
when they dropped down into it they found 
it was far too rough and they had to take 
off again. I think they probably had the same 
experience as some of these ships that have 
flown the Atlantic and have never been heard 
from. ‘There were twenty-five lost this sum- 
mer, [ am sorry to say. These two planes 
experienced identical difficulties; they hit the 
top of a 
wave, then 
went down a 
trough, hit 
with a_ bang, 
and some of 
the piping be- 
gan to leak. 
After six 
hours, when 
the NC-1 was 
about filled 
with water, a 
ship came out 
of the mist 
and _ picked 
them up. The 
NC-3, how- 
ever, met no 
ship and for 
two days and 
nights, —_sixty- 
seven hours, I 
think, alto- 
gether, they 
found only the 
storm and the 
waves, manag- 
ing to get 200 
miles, not with 


by manipulat- 
ing the con- 
trols at an 
angle to the 
wind. Being 
navigators 
they could 
drift towards their port of destination and 
they finally made it. It was a perfectly marvel- 


down into the water. In looking down from ous exploit and one of the greatest epochs of 


any power but 
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adventure in all history. 

I am going to show a short movie of the 
NC-3 coming into Ponta Delgada. You can 
see the condition she was in and can imagine 
what must have happened to all these land 
planes that have come down into the ocean. 
The NC-4 got down safely, having a lighter 
load, and then crossed the Atlantic to Port- 
ugal for the first time in the history of avia- 
tion. Many people have forgotten that the 
Atlantic was crossed then. 


Arctic Explorations in 1925 


~. under orders of the Navy ee 
ment, the NC-5 went up northwest from 
Etah to explore and to endeavor to locate 
islands in the Arctic Ocean. Due to the won- 
derful mechanics who went. with me, we were 
able to fly 600 miles without a forced landing. 
If we had been compelled to come down, there 
would have been a crash and a tragedy, I am 
afraid, because there were only temporary 
landings and the ice was cut up and rough, 
as was the land. We flew over hundreds of 
thousands of miles that no human being had 
ever looked upon before because they could 
never get over with a dog-sled. There is a 
gentleman here tonight, Mr. Lee of Meriden, 
who was with Admiral Peary up as far as 
our northwestern base at Etah. The reason 
that neither their expedition nor ours made 
the country northwest of Etah was because 
the thick ice, even in the summertime, fills all 
the regions of the North. Frequently the ice 
would close in and we would lose a base, just 
established. We worked our way several hun- 
dred miles further north to the ice in Milford 
Bay, and in three or four days we were lost 
there. When we found ourselves stuck, we 
went over the side and hunted polar bears 
and seal. The ice has a way of closing in 
there and on one occasion when MacMillan 
went up, it completely closed around him and 
he was unable to get away. The Navy had 
orders to cooperate with him and we helped 
him to break away. 

The natives up there are absolutely primi- 
tive; they live as they have lived for many 
thousands of years, clothed with the skins of 
animals, the warmest and the lightest they can 
possibly wear, and subsist entirely on meat. 
(At this point Commander Byrd showed pic- 
tures of the Eskimos, old and young, many of 
them recognizable by Mr. Lee as having been 
with the Peary expedition.) 

We had Navy Amphibian planes on this ex- 
pedition, so that we could put the wheels down 
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to get ashore. The Eskimos would not believe 
that the plane would fly so heavily laden and 
they all went up together in it. They all went 
together because they wanted to be killed to- 
gether. We almost hit a hunk of ice in taking 
off and it would have been pretty serious if 
we had. 

We took pictures at one point where we 
were about to fly over an iceberg and even 
from a height of 2,000 feet the summer ice 
looks rough and corrugated. At that partic- 
ular- spot nineteen of Colonel Greely’s men 
froze and starved together. We flew over it 
nineteen times. 


The North Pole Expedition 


OW we come to the North Pole expedi- 

tion. I found out in the earlier flight that 
Flyod Bennett, who was a mechanic with the 
Navy was one of the greatest fellows in the 
world and I wanted him, therefore, to go on 
the North Pole expedition with me. He is a 
wonderful mechanic and a fine flyer and he 
deserves more credit than anyone else for the 
success of that flight. As soon as we got back, 
therefore, from that first Arctic expedition, 
Bennett and I got ready to go to the North 
Pole. 

We had fifty volunteers with us, Bennett in 
command, and we left from the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard with a $30,000-a-year ship given to us 
by the Navy Board for $1 a year, which cost 
us $9,000 to get into running condition. Also, 
we had to get the captain, the crew, and all 
the equipment. With us was Lieutenant 
Parker of the Marine Corps, and Lieutenant 
Noville of the Naval Reserve, Flight Engineer, 
who was also Flight Engineer of the trans- 
Atlantic flight and a great fellow. Igloo, our 
dog mascot, was with us, and Igloo, by the 
way, is with me now and is going to the South 
Pole. 

It was a rough voyage nearly all the way 
over, and most of the men were pretty ill. 
You might say they went up by rail instead 
of by steamer. The plane itself was in ‘the 
forward hold of the ship, fortunately, else the 
storms would have washed it overboard. 

En route we discovered that we had a stow- 
away. It proved to be a great friend of mine 
and one of the greatest radio experts in the 
world. The Research Laboratory did not 
want to take a chance on sending him so he 
took the chance himself and came along. The 
Navy was at a loss to know what to do with 
him for taking a leave of absence without per- 
mission, They thought they ought to punish 
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him, but they ended by promoting him. 

As we went on we found the ice much 
smoother and thicker although we were earlier 
than on our former expedition, and much fur- 
ther North. This was due to the effect of the 
Gulf Stream. Finally we reached the northern- 
most village in the world, a little closer to 
the Pole than that northwestern village where 
we had been before. 

The only way to get the plane ashore was 
to build a raft and while we were building 
this the ice started to move, a thing we had 
dreaded, and it was with difficulty that we 
saved the raft and even the ship itself. It 
was a very ticklish moment for me when we 
loaded a 63-foot wing made of laminated wood 
on the raft and followed it with the plane. 
If a strong wind had come up, it would have 
wrecked the plane and the expedition would 
have ended there. 

It snowed when we started loading the plane 
and during most of the time that we were 
getting it ashore, several days in all. If the 
ice had started, it would have crushed the raft 
and we might have lost some of the personnel 
as well as the equipment, but it was a matter 
of either getting across that way or not get- 
ting ashore at all, and coming back to the 
States ignominious expeditioners. 

The Norwegians lined up on the shore, ex- 
pecting to see us lose out. In spite of the ex- 
treme gravity of the moment, as we went 
across in our rowboat, towing the raft, I could 
not help thinking of that historical event of 
George Washington 
crossing the Delaware. 
Many of our men were 
land lubbers and when 
I would say, “ Give 
away with the port 
oar,” a goodly number 
of them would row 
with the starboard oar. 
One of the engineers 
who had never rowed 
in his life assisted us 
by rowing backward 
nearly all the way over. 

When we were safely 
landed we found that 
the wheels sank into 





it didn’t appeal. 


the snow and we had 
to put skis on imme- 
diately. A colossal 
task lay ahead of us in 
preparing 
and 





firma ’.” . 
_ the plane, 
particularly the 








T the air station where 
I was located during 
the war,” said Com- 
mander Byrd, “there 
were several 
mess 

was a particularly good one and I 

wanted to reward him by taking him 

up. I told him how wonderful it was 
to fly around in the air like a bird but 

‘No, boss,’ he said, 

‘I'd a great deal rather run around on 

de ground like a rabbit.’ 

“TI tried another and he told me 
that I couldn’t get him off terra firma. 
I asked him why. 
said, ‘the less the terra the more the 
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runway, and for quite a while we had to put 
in eighteen hours a day. No one complained, 
however, and in fact I did not hear a single 
complaint from any of the men all the time 
we were up there. The oil congealed from 
the cold and we had to dig down and put the 
cans right into the fire; that was the only way 
we could pour it into the engines. We could 
heat the engines to any temperature and after 
heating the oil and the engines, we had no 
trouble starting the latter, although even the 
Navy Department was doubtful whether we 
could get the air-cooled engines started. We 
used three Wright Whirlwind engines, each 
of 200 H. P. That was about one third of 
the power used later on the trans-Atlantic 
flight, but we had a greater cruising radius. 
We started the engines with the handcrank, 
which was Lieutenant Noville’s idea, for which 
he deserves the greatest credit. The plane was 
on skis, the first time in history that this was 
ever attempted but in trying to take off we al- 
most met with disaster two or three times and 
finally we almost upset and nearly ended the 
whole expedition there. The nose and landing 
gear were imbedded in the snow and we had 
to dig out. The landing gear and the skis 
were broken all to pieces, but fortunately we 
had taken a number of extra sets. 

You might be interested at this point in 
understanding what we took with us on board 
the plane. We had extra drums of gasoline, 
and in addition we took with us skis, snow- 
shoes, two and a half months’ supply of pem- 
mican, the famous Arc- 
tic food; hand-sleds, 
sleeping bags, extra 
reindeer and_bearskin 
clothes. We had to be 
prepared and afford 
ourselves every possible 
chance of getting back 
in case we were forced 
down. If we had been 
forced down, it would 
have taken us two years 
to get to the nearest - 
Eskimo village, which 
would have been Etah. 
We could not have got- 
ten back to Spitsbergen 
because of the currents 
north of there. If we 
had come down, we 


colored 


tenders. Mine 


‘’Cause, boss,’ he 


would have hoped to 
have worked our way 
to the north of Green- 
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land in about two to two and a half months 
on the ice, after that living on the musk ox, 
the polar bear, the Arctic bear and the seal. 
Luckily we had to do none of that. 

After many trials and tribulations we got 
off on May 9 at midnight for the North Pole. 
We honestly did not know whether we were go- 
ing to be able to get off the snow or not when 
we started because we could not get a very long 


A GOLF GAME AT 
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sextant was another instrument devised espe- 
cially for this flight. 

The moving picture plane accompanied us for 
ten miles only, for it had to avoid the chance 
of a forced landing. After they left I took 
pictures myself with a little press-button mov- 
ing picture camera. The ice below us was 
far rougher than could actually be seen from 
the altitude at which we were flying but a pic- 


THE SOUTH POLE 


URING the evening, President Hubbard announced that he had been 
requested to present something to Commander Byrd in behalf of a 
“The officials of one of our member 


firms,” he said, “ have asked me to present to you, with their compliments 


and regards, this set of golf clubs, made here in Bristol. 


The concern is 


the Horton Manufacturing Company and the only stipulation attached 


to the gift is that this be the first set of golf sticks used at the South 
Pole!” 

Replying, Commander Byrd said, “I can assure you that this thought- 
fulness and generosity is most deeply appreciated. What is more, I am 
going to form a golf course at the Antarctic next summer, on a good big 


ice-cake down where we locate our base. 


It is 400 miles long and 400 


miles wide and there will be plenty of room for golf!” 


runway, but we had to get off or smash up and 
with the skis on the plane we made it. As 
soon as we could, we rose to 2,000 feet. Then 
we went on and soon came to the great Polar 
Ocean and thick ice came from somewhere, but 
nobody seemed to know just from where. 
Ahead lay thicker ice and a frozen polar ocean. 

Bennett and I started out along the land feel- 
ing that we were launching into the unknown, 
with unknown weather conditions and an un- 
known objective ahead, and below us an ab- 
solutely frozen polar region with no land- 
marks on it. All of the aeronauts who had 
tried to reach the Pole before us had met with 
disaster, or near disaster, and it was only nat- 
ural that we should wonder whether or not 
we would be more fortunate. We took turns 
piloting and navigating. We felt we had to 
navigate because if we should miss the Pole, 
that little dot out in the Arctic Ocean, we 
would have to come down and get out and 
readjust our compass. The compass needle 
was pointing somewhere down near the south; 
we did not know exactly where, so we used a 
sun compass. We had given these navigation 
instruments a very careful final check because 
we knew that our lives would depend upon 
their accuracy. A drift indicator was used 


on the trap-door for the wind must be allowed 
for if navigating is to be accurate. A spectrum 
which had an artificial horizon made in the 








ture which I have, taken from a little boat 
on King’s Bay shows how the ice looks when 
near at hand— mountains and valleys of it. 
That was not a very nice place to land a 
plane going at about 60 miles an hour. Many 
men have lost their lives in trying to conquer 
this region. History is full of such cases. It 
was near here that André in his great free 
balloon disappeared into the unknown with his 
three companions, never to be heard from 
again, seeking to reach the Pole. It was also 
near here that Wellman’s airship, trying to 
reach the Pole, burst and fell into the ice in 
the Polar Sea. 

When Bennett and I got to country which 
we knew no dog team had ever reached we, 
of course, got a pretty big kick out of it. Then 
when we were about an hour from the North 
Pole a very bad oil leak developed. Bennett 
wrote me a note and said that the engine was 
going to stop shortly. 

I regret to tell you that really there was no 
pole there, but we circled it just the same and 
so made a non-stop flight around the world in 
a very few minutes. ‘The ice about there was 
at least forty feet thick. The area around the 
Pole is just a great frozen ocean, with snow ev- 
erywhere except for the places where it had re- 
cently been opened up by the movement of the 
ice. Some areas were rough; others were 
smooth, but very few of them were very 








smooth. Whichever way we looked was south, 
and our big job was to get back to Spitsbergen, 
which lay somewhere off there. 

It was not an easy job navigating from the 
Pole because all the time meridians converge 
there and so there actually is no time at the 
Pole. The oil from our leaking engine was 
getting thicker on the wire below. We found 
out when we got back that Noville had prob- 
ably saved our lives by his fine engineering. If 
we had had a leaky engine it would have meant 
an engine stoppage and it was a miracle that 
ours was still going. Noville had put in an 
extra amount of oil, and when the oil got 
down to the rivet it prevented it from crack- 
ing. If the oil had not reached that rivet, No- 
ville and I would still be up in that region try- 
ing to kill polar bears to eat. 

We came down safely and the first men to 
meet us when we landed were the great Am- 
undsen and Lincoln Ellsworth, two good sports. 
They also were trying to get off for the Pole. 
I used to make the boast that Amundsen was 
the first and only man who ever kisse.1 me, but 
I cannot say that, now that we have flown 
to France. 

Then we had a telegram from the Presi- 
dent. He opened up a little that time! 


The Trans-Atlantic Flight 


HEN Bennett and I got back trom the 

North Pole we started getting ready for 
the trans-Atlantic flight and our plane, Amer- 
ica, was ready on April 20, last. 

Bennett and Noville and I went over to ride 
as passengers on the trial flight because we 
wanted to see how this very expensive plane 
would behave, before we accepted it. The de- 
signer of the plane, Mr. Fokker, was at the 
controls. He had designed about 10,000 
planes and flown them without any disasters 
on the trial flights, so we thought we were safe 
enough. When we got into the air, however, 
we found that a combination of about six 
different things made this plane very nose- 
heavy. As long as the engines went full speed, 
she had a wonderful performance and came 
up to our highest expectations, but when we 
came down for landing and cut out the en- 
gines, we found we could not land without 
crashing. We had to come down eventually, 
so there was nothing to do but make the best 
of it and try a landing. Fokker had the con- 
trols, and as soon as we hit we went over. Ben- 
nett was very gravely injured and for a week 
we thought he would not live. Noville was 
jured internally, and I broke my left arm 
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and thumb. We decided to go ahead with the 
flight in spite of that, and in about two months, 
by working day and night, we had the America 
rebuilt. Bennett was so very badly injured 
that he was not out of the hospital until one 
day before we left. He is coming along all 
right now, although one of his legs is still stiff, 
and he is going down to the Antarctic with us. 
We would not go without him. 

On the twenty-ninth of June we were ready. 
Bert Acosta, one of the greatest fliers in the 
country, had taken Bennett’s place, but of 
course I was greatly disappointed not to have 
Bennett with me. 


I think the zero hour on a trans-Atlantic 
flight, where a great load must be lifted into 
the air, is the take-off, because none of our 
fiields are really long enough to get off a great 
plane carrying a heavy load such as we had — 
15,300 pounds— at the speed required, of 
90 miles an hours. I determined to be very 
careful about taking off and to carry on some 
scientific experiments in advance to find out 
what speeds we would get with a diminishing 
load as we went across the Atlantic, so we 
would know about how far we could go. That 
took a little time. The only planes of the size 
of ours, with three engines, that had tried the 
Atlantic, had crashed and were total wrecks. 
Lieutenant Davis in Worcester was killed after 
getting off with a heavy load and Fonck was 
killed in the Sikorsky plane which burned up 
when it crashed. So it was only natural that 
we should be a little careful. 


Due to the great work of Acosta we man- 
aged it satisfactorily and everything went well 
until we got to Newfoundland and met fog. 
That was bad luck. Of Newfoundland we saw 
nothing except a little piece at the western 
edge. Then for 2,000 miles we saw nothing 
beneath us, neither the land nor the ocean, being 
lost most of the time up in the clouds and the 
fog. Three hundred miles east of St. Johns, 
Noville reported to me that we had used forty- 
two gallons of gas an hour, far more than I 
had expected, and I figured that that was on 
account of the battle we were having to keep 
above the fog and clouds. At that rate, or ~ 
anything approaching it, we could not possibly 
reach Europe without having very strong winds 
with us. So we banked everything on flying 
high for we had a theory that the motion of 
the earth would give strong west winds from 
a high altitude, no matter what they might 
be on the surface. I gave orders to fly as 
high as possible, Balchen, Acosta and myself 
taking turns at the wheel. I was navigating; 
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Balchen, the chap I had found at Spitsbergen 
and brought back with me, was piloting and 
acting as mechanic; Acosta was pilot, and 
Noville was flight engineer and radio operator. 
During the night, when we got into the clouds, 
we could not see anything at all. It is not a 
very pleasant experience and I am sure that 
some of the men who have come down in the 
Pacific did so in a 
tail-spin in the dark. 
We know that Cap- 
tain Irwin radioed 
back that they were 
in a tail-spin, and 
we did not hear 
from them again. 
We started to get 
into one once but 
luckily got out of it. 
We climbed up and 
the ice got at us. 
About. seventeen 
hours after we got 
into the fog and 
the clouds, all this 
time seeing nothing, 
Noville got a radio 
report from a ship 
beneath us. This 
ship said that they 
were also in fog, 
told us their posi- 
tion and gave us a 
bearing. Soon we 
got another bearing 
from another ship. 


With those two 
lines we_ located 
ourselves exactly, 


so that long before 
we came out of the 
clouds and the fog 
we knew exactly 
where we were. Noville deserves the greatest 
credit for that, and it simply shows what sci- 
ence can do, and also the advisability of taking 
along a radio on these flights. 

We hit France exactly where we knew we 
were going to hit it. We saw Brest and ev- 
erything looked pretty well then. But soon 
Noville came aft and told me he had made 


a miscalculation on the gasoline; that we had © 


I had had some 


enough gas to go to Rome. 


pretty anxious hours and I was sorry he had 
not told me that before. He told me the plane 
was flying at an angle and his gauges had not 
read correctly. 


We knew where we were up 
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UNLOADING THE “ JOSEPHINE ForD” FROM THE “ CHANTIER”™ 
TO THE RAFT, TO BE FERRIED ASHORE 


the coast of France; we could see the towns 
beneath us and then we got into night again 
and into another storm. - We had come through 
two and now we tossed about again, not able 
to see anything before us, not even our hands. 
We thought it would be easy to hit Paris. Hav- 
ing come 3,300 miles and hit the dot, we 
thought we could go the other 300. My sur- 
prise can therefore 
be imagined, when 
we came out of the 
clouds _ temporarily 
and I saw a light- 
house beneath us 
and a summer re- 
sort. We had gone 
in a great circle in- 
stead of going to 
Paris and upon in- 
vestigation I found 
that our earth in- 
duction compass 
had stopped. It 
was a new kind of 
a compass with a 
vertical pointer 
which was very sen- 
sitive. I had two 
other compasses; I 
checked that one up, 
tapped the dial, put 
it on and _ started 
back for Paris. © 
This time I am 
pretty sure we got 
near Paris, or right 
over it, because 
forty people waiting 
out there told me 
they heard the en- 
gines. 

I did not dare to 
look around any 
longer for Paris because if we should get out 
of gas in the dark in the storm, there would 
not be a chance.in a million of saving the men 
with me and I was responsible for them. We 
would probably run into a house beneath us and 
set it on fire. The only thing to do was to 
get back to that lighthouse for I knew there 
was some water around that. We set our 
course for it and hit it, luckily. From the 
clash of the revolving light, we could tell there 
was water there and about where the shore 
began, but we could not land by it. Luckily, 
I had kept three navigation flares. We dropped 
those about one hundred yards from the beach 
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in a line, near enough to swim and far enough 
out to miss any rocks that might be there, be- 
cause we could not tell whether there were 
rocks or not. Then I gave orders to land, 
Balchen being at the wheel at the time. Ben- 
nett and I had often wondered what would 
happen to a big three-engine plane landing in 
the water in the daytime. We had asked many 
expert pilots and they had many different opin- 
ions. Some thought a plane would crash; 
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where in the dark. We never knew exactly 
where he had been. I asked him how he felt, 
and he would not talk to me, either. I could 
not figure out what was wrong; they would 
talk, but they would not talk to me. In the 
meantime, Noville, carrying out orders, had 
gotten his little rubber boat out and had it on 
the wing of the plane, pumping it up. He 
could hardly stand up, but he was carrying 
out orders. We all got on the wing and rode 





THe “ AMERICA” IN THE WATER AT VER-SUR-MER 


others thought it would turn over right away, 
and still others thought one might make a fair 
landing. Anyhow, we were about to find out. 

Our landing, however, had to be made at 
night and we could not see the water at all, 
only the light we had dropped burning in the 
water. All we could do was to land by the 
lights and judge our distance by them. As 
soon as the wheels struck the water they were 
taken off as if a great knife had cut them; 
then the fabric was torn off the bottom of 
the plane. It filled up instantly, we stopped 
with a bang, and I found myself swimming 
around out in the dark. I swam up to the 
cabin window and there was Noville yelling 
for me, all the time trying to get out. He 
would not talk to me but just kept on yell- 
ing and trying to locate me. I saw he was 
all right, so I went where the other men were 
supposed to be, and found Balchen caught 
under the water. He got out without much 
trouble but he would not talk to me, either. 
We both yelled for Acosta and he did not an- 
swer, so of course I thought the worst had hap- 
pened. We dove down where he was sup- 
posed to be but he was not in the plane, and 
presently he came swimming in from some- 


ashore in the dark and then I found out why 
nobody had answered me. They were all 
stone-deaf, with forty-two hours of the engines 
roaring overhead. 

We walked to the French village round this 
lighthouse, about a mile away and met some 
people there going to work. We tried to stop 
them but they took one look at us and kept 
on going. All the houses had fences around 
them with locked gates and little bells, we rang 
the bells and the people would come to the win- 
dow, look at us and then go back again. We 
got to the lighthouse but the keeper would not 
come down either. Noville could talk French, 
but he was deaf, and while I was not deaf, hav- 
ing used air-stoppers, I could not speak the 
language. 

Finally, we got the lighthouse keeper down 
and there was great excitement. We received 
wonderful hospitality from this little village of 
Ver-sur-Mer and remarkable hospitality from 
all France. I can’t describe it. Really it was 
astonishing, especially after they had lost so 
many of their own people. There is absolutely 
no doubt about the real affection of France 
for America and everywhere we went, we were 
saluted, ‘ Vive l’Amerique! ”’ 
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The whole of Paris came to meet us. It 
took us two hours to get out of the station. 
They broke the glass in the automobile and 
we could not turn the engine on. They almost 
upset the car and it was actually shoved along 
by the crowd. A soldier who was very badl 
wounded in the war and had not walked since 
then, was so excited at the visit of the Amer. 
ica’s crew that he got up and walked. I heard 
the other day that he is still walking. 

I am sorry to tell you that the moving pic- 
ture we took on the way across was ruined 


when we came down in the water at Ver-sur- 
Mer. 


The Trip to the South Pole 


E are leaving for the Antarctic next 

August or September. This time we 
shall take sixty men with us, and 24,000 miles 
will be covered, down and back. To me, the 
Antarctic continent is the last great challenge 
that remains in the world for the aviator and 
for the explorer. There is an area down there 
which is one and one-half times the size of 
the United States, that has never been seen, 
as far as we know, by a human being, and it 
is the home of the blizzard. The weather 
conditions are twice as bad as they are in the 
Arctic. The average wind velocity for a year, 
at the point on the Antarctic continent where 
Sir Douglas Marsden was located, was 50 
miles an hour, but we shall be on Amundsen’s 
side, where it is not so very bad. We shall be 
on an ice barrier which is 400 miles long and 
150 feet high, the nearest approach we can get 
to the South Pole. We may have to spend a 
winter there, a six months’ night, and we shall 
put bases down towards the Pole by skis and 
dog-teams. The very moment we get into the 
air in the plane, we shall be looking into regions 
never before seen by a human being, and of 
course the primary object of the expedition 
is a scientific one and not a dash to the Pole. 
We hope to take some of that great white 
space off the map for the school children, that 
is now there. However, although the primary 
object is scientific, if we are able to plant the 
American flag at the South Pole, we shall get 
a big kick out of it! 


Willie: 
help others. 

Pa: Yes, of course we are. 

Willie: Well what are the others here for? 


Pa, Teacher says we are here to 


When some people want to cultivate a mind 
they should plow it under. 
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CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 


Every member of the Association is urged 
to assist the Census Bureau in its compilation 
of data for the Biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures, the forms for which are being mailed 
out in January. Each manufacturer whos~ 
output was valued at $5,000 or more is asked 
to reply, and as promptly as possible. The 
tabulations of the Census Bureau are most 
helpful to trade groups and to manufacturers 
organizations as well as to individual members, 
provided the returns are complete and accu- 
rate. Please, therefore, help to make the 1927 
census a complete one for Connecticut industry. 


. THE ROOSTER AND THE HEN 


Said the little red rooster, “Gosh all hemlock, things are 
tough, 

Seems that worms are getting scarcer, and I cannot find 
enough. 

What’s become of all those fat ones is a mystery to me 

There were thousands through that rainy spell —but now 
where can they be?” 


The old black hen who heard him didn’t grumble or com- 
plain, 

She had gone through lots of dry spells, and lived through 
floods of rain. 

So she flew up on the grindstone, and she gave her claws 
a whet, 

As she said, “I’ve never seen the time when there wasn't 
worms to: get.” 


She picked a new and undug spot; the earth was hard and 
firm, 

The little rooster jeered, “ New ground! 
for a worm!” 

The old black hen just spread her feet, she dug both fast 
and free, 

“T must go to the worms,” she said, “the worms won't come 
to me.” 


That's no place 


The rooster vainly spent the day, through habit by the ways, 

Where fat, round worms had passed in squads back in the 
rainy days, 

When nightfall found him supperless, he growled in accents 
rough, 

“Tm hungry as a fowl can be. Conditions sure are tough.” 

He turned then to the old black hen and said, “It’s worse 
with you, 

For you’re not only hungry, but you must be tired too. 

I rested while I watched for worms, so I feel fairly perk: 

But how about you? Without worms, too? And after all 
that work?” 


The old black hen hopped to her perch and dropped her eyes 
to sleep ; 

And murmured in a drowsy tone, “ Young man, hear this 
and weep, 

I'm full of worms and happy, for I’ve dined both long and 
well, 

The worms are there as always—but I had to dig like 
——.." Roycroft. 


“The sense to grin when all the world looks 
wrong, 
To take defeat with gameness and a song, 
To smile a mile when worry comes along, 
That’s wealth.” — Steele. 
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The Plant Inspection 


HE annual meeting opened officially with 

a luncheon in the club rooms of the Endee 
Inn, arranged by the Inn management. Imme- 
diately after, everyone who wished to see the 
plant was taken through a number of depart- 
ments, eS- 
corted by 
members of 
the New De- 
parture 
force who 
were espe- 
pecially _ se- 
lected as 
guides. This 
was one of 
the most in- 
terest- 





In the forging machines, steel bars from 
34 of an inch to 5 inches in diameter are forged 
by the upset process into bearing rings from 
114 to 10% inches in diameter. In upsetting 
the ring, the bar is gripped from the side while 
it is end- 
wise forged 
into a collar 
and later in- 


to a-ring. 
This end- 
wise forging 
See greatly in- 


creases the 
density of 
the steel and 
controls the 
grain flow in 


ing features such a way 
of the day that the 
and_ while most endur- 
only a very View OF THE ENpgEE CLUB, THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AND A SMALL SECTION ing surface 
small part OF THE Factory Buitpincs. THE LATTER COVER, IN ALL, OVER FIFTY ACRES is provided 


of the plant 

could be visited in the limited time available, 
nevertheless, due to the careful routing of the 
groups, the splendid bus arrangements and the 
large signs which told what would be seen in 
each division as the party approached it, a 
very clear idea of the extent of the plant and its 
facilities, was obtainable. 

The company operates three plants, the main 
or Bristol division manufacturing 2,500 coaster 
brakes and 60,000 ball bearings daily, besides 
forgings and balls for all plants. This plant has 
approximately 28 acres of floor space, and 
employs 3,500 hands. The plant at Meriden 
has eight acres of floor space, 1,500 employes, 
and produces 45,000 single row ball bearings 
daily. The plant at Hartford has four and 
one-half acres of floor space, 1,000 employes, 
and produces 35,000 small size ball bearings 
daily. 

After visiting the administration building, 
guests were taken to the forge plant which is 
one of the largest in America. It is equipped 
with 71 forging machines given over to forging 
of inner and outer race rings from electric 
furnace high carbon chrome (tool) steel, of 
which this company is the Tae! consumer 
in America. One of these machines weighs 
350,000 pounds. 


for the path 
of the ball. 

After forging as many rings as possible from 
a given bar, there remains a considerable stub 
which it is not feasible to forge further. These 
short ends are, in reality, steel billets which 
are carefully reheated in a novel type of roll- 
ing mill furnace and rolled into smaller bars 
adaptable for further forgings. 

Visiting the steel storage warehouse, guests 
were shown piles of raw steel segregated by 
heats as indicated by color markings. The 
forge plant consumes one of these piles each 
day, or in other words, the output of the plant 
is in excess of 160,000 pieces daily. 

Guests were next taken to the main heat 
treating plant where they saw the pit type of 
annealing furnaces in which 250 tons of forg- 
ings are constantly undergoing the annealing 


processes preparatory to machining. On other . 


floors of this building the especially designed 
and automatically controlled electric harden- 
ing furnaces were inspected and also the physi- 
cal, chemical and metalurgical sections of the 
research laboratories. 

The largest steel ball plant in the world was 
visited next. Here 150,000 pounds of finished 
bearing balls are produced each week and the 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Elections and Special Business 


The Afternoon Session, Largely Attended, Disposes of Business of Importance, Elects Officers 
and Directors and Extends a Helping Hand to its Sister Association in Vermont 


HE afternoon business session was called 
to order by President Hubbard, who then 
This and the 


gave his annual business report. 


reports of committees were 
mailed to each member of the 
Association shortly after the 
meeting and will consequently 
not be reprinted here. Typed 
copies of the reports were also 
given to each member present 
at the meeting, and after mak- 
ing the announcement from the 
platform that this would be 
done, President Hubbard 
called upon each committee 
chairman to stand and receive 


the acknowledgment of the 
membership for the work 
which he and his commit- 


tee had so successfully per- 
formed during the year. He 
called in turn upon F. S. Chase, 
chairman of the Power and 
Waterways and the Scenic Res- 
toration Committees; Guy P. 
Miller, chairman of the Fi- 
nance & Taxa- 
tion Commit- 
tee; John H. 
Goss, chairman 
of the Re- 
search Com- 
mittee; Wilson 
H. Lee, chair- 
man of the Ag- 
riculture Com- 


mittee; W. H, 


Pease,  chair- 
man of the 
Trafic Com- 
mittee. Carl 


I’, Dietz, chair- 
man of the In- 
dustrial Rela- 
tions Com- 
mittee, was 
abroad at the 
time of the 
meeting. 





FRANK GoopcHILp 
Director-at-large 





C. T. Treapway 


Chairman Nominating Committee 





R. LELAND KEENEY 
Director for Tolland County 


Report of the Treasurer and the Budget 


: I ‘HE report of the Treasurer, as audited by 
Hadfield, Rothwell & Soule, was submitted 


by Robert C. Buell, and J. L. 
Goodwin, chairman of the 
Budget Committee appointed 
by the Board of Directors, 
presented the budget for 1928 
as prepared by his committee 
in consultation with the officers 
and directors. The other 
members of this committee 
were Robert C. Buell, C. B. 
Cook and C. T. Treadway. 
The budget, which was ex- 
plained item by item, met with 
the approval of the member- 
ship and was _ unanimously 
adopted. 


Enlargement of Transportation 


Department 
PROPOSAL to enlarge 
the Transportation De- 


partment was the next order of 
business introduced by the 
President, who 
spoke in highly 
apprecia- 
tive terms of 
the work which 
had been done 
by the Traffic 
Committee and 
of the generos- 
ity of member 
firms who had 
loaned their 
trafic mana- 
gers to the As- 
sociation for 
service on the 
committee. W. 
H. Pease, 
chairman, pre- 
sented a _ reso- 


lution in_ be- 
half of the 


Com- 


Traffic 
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mittee, urging that the proposed increase in 
the Traffic Department be favorably acted 
Vice-President 


upon. He was followed by 


Goss who has 
been directing 
certain traffic 
activities of the 
Associa- 
tion. Mr. Goss 
discussed the 
transpor- 
tation needs of 
Connecti- 
cut and of 
New England 
and explained 
the need of a 
still greater 
amount of con- 
structive work 
for the better- 
ment of facili- 
ties and for 
the  continu- 
ance of activi- 
ties which the 


Trafic Com- 


G. E. 


mittee has been carrying on before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and other traffic 
tribunals for the protection of members’ 


interests. 

He and others referred to 
the increasingly co-operative 
relationship of the Associa- 
tion with the New Haven 
Road, which will result in sav- 
ing to both industry and the 
carriers and prevent, it is 
hoped, -costly misunderstand- 
ings and litigation. Assist- 
ance is needed by members in 
their own rate and other ship- 
ping problems, and the cases 
outside of Connecticut where 
Connecticut manufacturers’ 
interests must be protected in 
other territories are becoming 
increasingly numerous and dif- 
ficult to handle and require 
the most competent counsel 
and legal advice obtainable. 

Mr. Goss explained that 
the program called for the re- 
tention as Transportation 


Counsel of J. J. Hickey, whose services have 
proven so valuable in the special cases on which 
he has been engaged, and for the employment 





HAMMANN 


Director from Litchfield County 
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of a rate clerk and such clerical help as might 
be found necessary. 
FE. G. Buckland spoke, emphasizing the im- 


portance of 
an understand- 
ing between in- 
dustry and the 
railroad, 
whose interests 
are so closely 
interlocked. 

A number of 
questions 
were. asked, 
and upon 
the recom- 
mendation of 
C. L. Camp- 
bell and S. M. 
Stone, the re- 
port of the 
Trafic Com- 
mittee was ac- 
cepted, and the 
resolution pro- 


necessary in- 


crease in dues, a copy of which has already been 
placed in members’ hands together with other 
votes pertaining to this subject, was unani- 


mously adopted. 


Election of Officers 


HE Nominating Com- 
mittee through its chair- 
man, C. T. Treadway, sub- 
mitted its nominations for 
oficers and four new di- 
rectors, the oficers to serve 
for one year, the directors for 
four years each, replacing 
four whose terms «wutomati- 
cally expire. ‘The secretary, 
by vote of the meeting, was 
instructed to cast one ballot 
and the following were 
elected: : 
President — FE. Kent Hub- 
bard. 
Vice-President — John H. 
Goss. 
Secretary - Treasurer — 


Robert C. ‘Buell. 


Director from Hartford County, James L. 
Goodwin, president of the Whitlock Coil Pipe 
Company, Hartford. 
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Director from Litchfield County, G. E. 
Hammann, treasurer of the Progressive Man- 
ufacturing Company, Torrington. 

Director from New London County, Wil- 
liam G. Park, Vice-President of Airlie Mills, 
Inc., Hanover. 

Director-at-Large, Frank Goodchild, Vice- 
President of J. & J. Cash, Inc., South Norwalk. 

The other members of the Nominating Com- 
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ciation. His uncle, the late General Keeney, 
was one of the founders of the Connecticut 
Association. 


Acknowledgment to Mr. Page 
URING the afternoon session, W. W. 


Wilcox asked to present the following res- 
olution which was unanimously adopted and 
heartily applauded: 


RE-ELECTED FOR 1928 


mittee were G. H. Barnes, manager, Cluett, 
Peabody & Company, South Norwalk: Henry 
G. Ellis, president, Torrington Manufactur- 
ing Company, Torrington; R. Leland Keeney, 
treasurer, Somersville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Somersville; and Harry C. Knight, gen- 
eral manager, Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company, New Haven. . 


New Director from Tolland County 

NNOUNCEMENT was made at the meet- 

ing of the appointment, by the Board of 
Directors, of Senator R. Leland Keeney, treas- 
urer of the Somersville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Somersville, as director from Tolland 
County to fill the unexpired term of R. T. 
Jones, retired. Senator Keeney is also presi- 
dent of the American Woolen and Worsted As- 
sociation and has recently retired as president 
of the Tolland County Manufacturers Asso- 


‘“ Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, 
gathered here in annual convention, desire to 
have spread upon the records of this meeting 
an expression of our appreciation of the gen- 
erous hospitality which has today been ex- 
tended to us -by the New Departure Manu- 
facturing Company, not only in providing most 
complete facilities for our annual meeting, but 
in affording us the opportunity of inspecting 
the New Departure plant, of which Connecti- 
cut is so justly proud. Furthermore, we re- 
quest the appointment by the chair of a com- 
mittee of three whose duty it shall be to con- 
vey to Mr. DeWitt Page, president of the 
New Departure Manufacturing Company, and 
a director of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, this sentiment of the Association 
membership.” 
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Greeting to Mr. Smith 


REPORT was made to the membership 

of the illness of H. J. Smith, Industrial 
Secretary of the Association, who has been at 
Saranac Lake for several months. The sugges- 
tion was made that a word of greeting be 
sent by the membership to Mr. Smith, and all 
arose and applauded. 


Aid to the Vermont Association 

“@NONNECTICUT,” said Mr. Hubbard, 

‘‘is a pretty happy, prosperous state. It 
probably enjoys more advantages than almost 
any other state in the Union. We have every- 
thing here to make us happy and prosperous. 
We have our troubles, such as bad business and 
other things that come up from time to time, 
but we are a united, mighty happy and comfort- 
able people. During the last two months, we 
have not suffered any very serious troubles due 
to the floods. In little Vermont, however, 
they are in a pretty deplorable condition, in- 
dustrially. 

“Five years ago, I was invited to go up 
to Vermont to address a meeting of manu- 
facturers who wanted to organize a state as- 
sociation. I was asked to come because we 
had in Connecticut what they considered a good 
State Association. I talked to those men, and 
they formed an Association which was pat- 
terned after our own Connecticut Manufac- 
turers Association. 

“Their office on the main street of Mont- 
pelier has been under twelve feet of water. 
Every record is gone; every machine and every- 
thing that they had is ruined. Vermont in- 
dustries suffered a loss that is today estimated 
at over $5,000,000. Seven hundred and ninety- 
two highway bridges have been taken away. 
Their railroads are still operating, but the dam- 
age is beyond estimate. It seems to me that 
we, comfortable and happy as we are, should 
certainly be big enough to raise $1000 to send 
to the Associated Industries of Vermont for 
the purpose of reconstructing its offices and 
to show a real personal interest in a sister state 
in trouble. How shall we do it?” 

After a brief discussion of conditions in the 
storm area, it was moved and unanimously 
voted that the Treasurer be authorized to draw 
a check for $1000 to be forwarded ty the As- 
sociated Industries of Vermont with the best 
wishes and sympathy of the Connecticut As- 
sociation and the request that it be used for 
reconstructing and re-equipping the Associated 
Industries’ offices. 

The check was promptly forwarded by Pres- 
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ident Hubbard to Mr. James F. Dewey, pres- 
ident of the Associated Industries of Vermont, 
from whom the following letter has been re- 
ceived: 


“On behalf of every director and member 
of the Associated Industries of Vermont, I 
want to extend to the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut our great appreciation 
and thanks for your sympathy and gift of 
$1000. Many of us have been hit pretty hard, 
and our taxes will have to be terrific for years 
to come. We did not know but that we would 
have to give up our Montpelier office for the 
present, as all our furniture is gone and the 
office itself wrecked, but you have given us a 
helping hand when we needed it and needed 
it greatly. 

‘We assure you our office will be kept in 
Montpelier, and our equipment will be re- 
placed as fast as possible, and you are the ones 
who have been wholly responsible. 

‘Your gift was magnificent and words can- 
not express the thanks which we want to give 
you. We will try and merit your confidence.”’ 


Tax Reduction 


In behalf of the Committee on Finance & 
Taxation, Professor Ered R. Fairchild pre- 
sented the following statement on tax reduc- 
tion and simplification, which was unanimously 
adopted with the request that it be forwarded 
at once to Connecticut Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress: 


“In consideration of the evident fact that 
all taxes are disagreeable, the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut would urge the 
repeal of the entire tax system of the Federal 
Government were it not for the equally un- 
doubted fact that the government must have 
the means with which to meet its annual ex- 
penditures!) Tax reduction should .be limited 
to that annual amount by which the existing 
taxes may be expected to exceed the needs of 
government in the immediate future. The 
Treasury Department estimates this surplus at 
$225,000,000. This is undoubtedly a consery- 
ative estimate, and it is quite likely that this 
amount may be exceeded by the actual sur- 
plus, as has occurred in connection with pre- 
vious estimates of the Treasury Department. 
However, the Treasury Department, being 
charged with responsibility for the nation’s 
finances, is in duty bound to plan conservatively, 
and the Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut is not inclined to force the hand of 
the Administration by recommending a reduc- 
tion of revenue which the Treasury Depart- 
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ment would consider unsafe, particularly since 
an unexpected surplus could do no harm but 
would be a national benefit through reduction 
of the public debt. 

‘‘ Of the various measures by which the Fed- 
eral tax burden might be reduced, the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Connecticut considers 
most desirable the reduction of the rate of the 
income tax upon corporations. The 
rate of 13% 
per cent is 
flagrantly out of 
harmony with 
the rates of 
normal tax on 
individuals. In 
particular it op- 
erates to the 
disadvantage of 
the small corpo- 
ration and is un- 
just to individ- 
uals receiving 
moderate’ _in- 
come wholly or 
mainly from 
corporation div- 
idends. Reduc- 
tion of the rate 
of corporation income tax from 13% per cent 
to 11 per cent would, it is estimated, cause 
a loss of revenue somewhere between $210,- 
000,000 and $225,000,000, and the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Connecticut recommends 
such reduction. 


‘The Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut also recommends legislation to permit 
the smaller corporations to elect to be taxed 
like partnerships, which would remove the pres- 
ent inequality without serious loss of revenue. 
Likewise, in the interest of equity, the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Connecticut recom- 
mends reasonable reduction in the rates of sur- 
tax upon individual incomes in the middle 
brackets, say between $18,000 and $70,000. 


“The Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut urges the repeal of the federal estate 
tax in order that the taxation of estates and 
inheritances may be left exclusively to the sev- 
eral states. This repeal would involve only 
a small loss of federal revenue. 

“In connection with the forthcoming revi- 
sion of the federal tax system, the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Connecticut begs to call 
attention to the importance of a broad tax 
base for the national government. Whereas 
before the World War practically the entire 


present 
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revenue of the federal government was derived 
from indirect taxes — customs and excises — 
today the bulk of the revenue comes from direct 
taxes, in particular from taxes upon incomes. 
Of these, the individual income tax is borne by 
a very small fraction of the people. In the in- 
terest of equitable taxation, financial responsi- 
bility, and political stability, it is essential that 
there be in the system some taxes capable of 
spreading the 
burden over a 
great number of 
the people. It 
is in part for 
this reason that 
the Association 
believes that tax 
reduction at the 
present time 
should be con- 
centrated _ prin- 
cipally upon the 


existing direct 
taxes.” 
Agriculture 


and Industry 


view of 
the lateness 
of the hour, Henry Trumbull, who had been 
requested by President Hubbard to present a 
statement which he had prepared on “ Con- 
necticut’s Agricultural Future and Its Relation 
to Industry,” suggested that this be omitted 
from reports given from the floor and included 
in the printed report of the meeting. Mr. 
Trumbull’s statement is as follows: 


‘“‘T must establish to some extent my claim 
on your time as one qualified to discuss this 
subject. Being a manufacturer, you will nat- 
urally ask why I should take this up. It is 
not that I claim to be a Moses trying to lead 
an uninformed industrial group out of the wil- 
derness of lack of knowledge, but merely that 
I have made a few observations that I be- 
lieve have not come to the busy executive or 
to the average city man. 

‘“My keen interest in agriculture started 
about fifteen years ago. At that time, I spent 
three years recovering from a long protracted 
illness. Being of a naturally active mind, on 
my auto trips throughout the country district, 
I became impressed with the important part 
agriculture plays in the general welfare of a 
community, especially an industrial community. 
With that fact established, I then began the 
study of what I believe to be the most im- 
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portant branch of industry. Some five years 
later, I purchased 240 acres of land, partly 
in Plainville and partly in Farmington, and 
started in the dairy business. Since then I have 
devoted practically all my leisure time (and 
considerable in business hours) to the opera- 
tion of this farm and other activities with 
agricultural organizations. 


“The question has often been raised 
whether the factory follows population or pop- 
ulation follows the factory. In either case one 
thing is certain; both follow agriculture. One 
need only take a trip in an airplane over our 
wonderful state on a clear day at an altitude 
of 3,000 to 4,000 feet to get a clear prospectus 
of how development came about. You will see 
how the fertile river valleys and coast line 
became dotted with small farms, then the vil- 
lage, with a church and school, and maybe a 
small factory, and finally the industrial center. 
There seems to be a prevailing belief in the 
minds of many of our well rated business men, 
that industry has so far overshadowed agri- 
culture in Connecticut that it matters little 
whether agriculture prospers or not. Let me 
say to you, if agriculture fails in Connecticut, 
industry will soon follow it to other parts 
where food supplies may be had at reasonable 
cost. A large proportion of our food prod- 
ucts must be produced reasonably close to the 
consuming market to ensure freshness and rea- 
sonable costs. 


‘Another view prevalent in the minds of 
many who have not kept in close touch with 
agriculture, is that it has retrograded into the 
hands of the illiterate foreigner; in other 
words, that it is no business for a white man 
to take up. Very few realize that agricul- 
ture, like industry, is stepping out of the 
pioneer stage of hit-or-miss, where the farmer 
put his seed in the ground in the spring, and 
trusted to luck he would have a crop in the 
fall, to the highly specialized unit that de- 
mands deep study, broad experience, ample cap- 
ital and executive ability. When these neces- 
sary elements are available, agricultural pro- 
jects can be made as profitable in Connecticut 
as any other business. 


“There can be found in this state many suc- 
cessful and prosperous units in all specialized 
branches of agriculture for which Connecticut 
soil and climate is adapted. Of course, we can 
never hope to produce all our food require- 
ments in the state, but certain important items 
that make up the largest portion of staple 
foods can and should be produced here and 
still leave thousands of acres of the less pro- 
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ductive land to go back into forestry. The fu- 
ture of agriculture in Connecticut depends on 
intensive cultivation of the most fertile acres, 
backed by the necessary elements mentioned. 
When this combination is present, agriculture 
will prove a profitable business in Connecticut. 


‘‘] mentioned products for which Connecti- 
cut soil and climate is adapted. To this should 
be added market requirements. When this 
combination is considered, there fs not a better 
state in the union for the production of dairy 
products, poultry, fresh vegetables, fresh 
fruits, and many other items now being im- 
ported into the state that can be raised here. 


‘There are more than one million bushels 
of potatoes, alone, brought into the state each 
year. It has been demonstrated that potatoes 
can be grown on Connecticut River valley land 
as prolifically as in Aroostook County, Maine, 
and as profitably as tobacco. I am told by 
men who are now recognized as important 
potato growers that when 350 to 500 bushels 
per acre are produced, they can be grown at 
from 80¢ to 90¢ per bushel. With an annual 
consumption in Connecticut of probably three 
to five million bushels, we have a rough esti- 
mate of the saving that may be made to the 
Connecticut consumer in the near future. The 
average market price for potatoes at whole- 
sale in Connecticut over the last five year 
period was $1.61 per bushel. 

‘Another crop of the common variety, hay, 
of which we import thousands of tons annually, 
can be grown profitably on land valued at $500, 
$600 or $700 per acre when properly handled. 
A small experiment carried on at my farm this 
year on eleven acres of land produced 5% 
tons of hay per acre at a profit of $60 per 
ton over cost production. I am told this 
is not an unusual performance. If so, why do 
we continue to purchase these large quantities 
of hay each year? Simply because we have 
not adjusted ourselves to the intensive cultiva- 
tion program so well adapted to our highly 
industrial state. 

“Few of our Connecticut farms are fully 
equipped with modern labor saving devices or 
are large enough to make this expensive equip- 
ment pay, but where such units are in opera- 
tion, they are showing the way to Connecticut’s 
agricultural future. When we consider that 


the value of agriculture per acre is higher in 
Connecticut than any other state, it bears out 
the statement that Connecticut is well situated 
for an intensive cultivation program. 
‘“ Agriculture is, indeed, stepping out of the 
(Continued on page 38) 
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The Romance of Power 


By E. Kent Husparp 


Annual Address Before the Association at the Meeting in Bristol November 28 


Note: As the President’s address was constructed around a series of stereopticon views, it is difficult, in fact, 


impossible, to present it here in a form which is by any means complete. 


References to the pictures have neces- 


sarily been deleted as the latter were not available for reproduction and the pictures of power plants and construc- 
tion used in these pages, have been included because they are typical examples of power development in Connecticut. 


N all of my previous annual reports I have 

attempted to present to you some industrial 
problem which called for solution and in addi- 
tion attempted to render an account of my 
stewardship of the Association which is yours. 
On this occasion I 
am going to give you 
an opportunity to 
look rather than to 
listen. What I have 
to present is really a 
romance, the _ ro- 
mance of power, and 
power enters into 
every one of our 
daily activities. I am 
going, if I am able, 
to make you proud 
of Connecticut and 
of the United States, 
or [ am going to 
show you their defi- 
ciencies and I am 
going to do it by 
comparison. 

We have a just 
right, I feel, to be 
proud of our accom- 
plishments. The 
United States has, 
in comparison to 
the next most fa- 
vored people of the 
world, eight times as E. 
many _ telephones, 
thirty times as many 
automobiles, twice as many homes and only 
one-twentieth as many people living en public 
charity. We are forty-eight united nations. In 
Europe there are twenty-five jealous and sus- 
picious nations. We may travel or ship goods 


from one end of our country to the other 
without molestation and without payment of 
We are not stopped if we cross a state 
We are not fined for having unde- 
Interstate com- 


duties. 
border. 


clared cigars in our pockets. 





Kent Hupsarp 


Re-elected President of the Association at the Annual Meeting 





merce is uninterrupted and still, by placing one 
map upon the other we can almost lose Europe 
in this great country of ours. We need not 
be timid about admitting our greatness. We 
have earned our right to it for we have realized 
that the use of power 
instead of muscle is 
one of the greatest 
factors in keeping a 
great nation great. 
When we were 
youngsters aluminum 
was $7.70 per 
pound. Today it is 
28¢, and all because 
we applied the elec- 
trolytic process to its 
manufacture. We 
talk of decline in 
Connecticut industry. 
For the most part it 
is a myth. We are 
stronger and more 
prosperous today 
than we ever were 
in our history. 

If we were con- 
fronted with the 
problems which Eng- 
land faces, we might 
bemoan our fate. | 
have here a_ page 
from an English 
book called “ Eclipse 
or Empire.” It is 
written by an Eng- 
lishman and warns Great Britain against in- 
dustrial eclipse unless she uses more power, 
makes greater use of research, hires more 
chemists and increases the productive capacity 
of her labor. On this page there is an item 
headed “‘boots and shoes,” and horse power 
per one thousand wage earners in the English 
factories is shown as 172 against 486 in the 
United States. Now, how about the horse 
power per year per worker? It is valued in 












the Great Britain factories at 171 as against 
516 in the American. Under the heading 
‘ cardboard boxes ” 114 horse power per thou- 
sand British workers is shown as against 590 
in the United States, and 
the output of our workers 
is more than twice that of 
Great Britain’s. The au- 
thor averaged the whole 
twenty-four industries and 
he found that the horse 
power per American 
workers was almost three 
times the horse power per 
British workers. He then 
averaged the value of a 
year’s output and he found 
that in America it was al- 
most three times more 
than in Great Britain. 
In commenting later on 






























































































































































knows t h at American Line Across the 
wages are almost three 

times British wages. High wages depend upon 
big horse power.” Possibly this is a new 
thought to many of us but it is sound eco- 
nomics as indicated by these figures. 

As a matter of fact the United States uses 
more electricity than all the rest of the world 
combined. There are twenty-one million con- 
sumers buying elec- 
tricity in the 
United States and 
only 1,800,000 in 
England. This 
large number of 
our citizenship is 
able to buy elec- 
tricity because it is 
so cheap. It is the 
only item in our 
family budget 
which has not in- 
creased since the 
War. All other 
items have in- 
creased from 45 to 
126 per cent. 































































































































































































hauling by four 

wheel _ wagons, ~ 
pushing push-carts, poling canal boats, yoking 
our women, riding back and forth on bicycles, 
driving ox teams and carrying water, as I have 
shown in some of our pictures to be the custom 
in many foreign countries even today, if it were 





courtesy of The Connecticut 
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not for the fact that 
power and for the fact that power is so cheap. 
Out of every dollar of our income 6¢ is all we 


spend for power yet 





he sa ys ‘Ever ybody Beginning the Construction of a High Tension 


Connecticut Hills 


million wired homes i 
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we are sold to the use of 


it is an indisputable fact 
that this 6¢ triples Ameri- 
can wages. In this connec- 
tion it may be interesting 
to you to know where the 
rest of that dollar goes. 
0.21% goes for water, 
0.42% to street cars, 
1.03% for electrical serv- 
ice, 1.08% for gas, 1.26% 
for telephones, 2% goes 
to railroads, 7% for mis- 
cellaneous items, 12% for 
clothing, 14% for movies, 
books, charities, 16% for 
rent and taxes, and 45% 
for food. Household elec- 
tricity in the United States 
costs but 2¢ per day per 


jperson, computed by tak- 


ing an average for sixteen 
in the United States. 


It is not difficult for us to understand why 
electricity is so cheap. All that we need to 
do is to view the plant of one of our modern 


producing agencies. 


Well managed companies 


using the most modern and efficient appliances 


offer the explanation. 





We might be The Modern Sub-Station is Out-of-Doors, its Construction 
Awe and Admiration of the Layman. (Photograph through 


Great dynamos or gen- 
erators in one of 
these plants, a pic- 
ture of which I 
have shown you, 
are turned by 
water turbines un- 
der the floor. Not 
a single drop of 
water is consumed. 
Only the energy of 
the falling water, 
the power of grav- 
ity, is converted in- 
to electricity. The 
great steam tur- 
bines which turn 
many of our gen- 
erators are equal 


the marvels of modern 


the 


Light and Power Company) science. The steam 


goes into the tur- 


bine hot enough to melt lead and comes out not 
hot enough to boil an egg in a week. The tem- 
perature of the exhaust steam is 79 degrees 
Fahrenheit — 19 degrees cooler than the hu- 


man body. Exhaust 





steam passages of one of 
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these big turbines are big enough for six auto- 
mobiles to pass through them at once. 


An adept at comparisons ferreted out the 
interesting information that in London there 
are no less than sixty electric light power com- 
panies while Chicago has but one, but that one 
company generates and sells twice as much elec- 
tricity as does London’s sixty companies at a 
price a little more than one-half the price in 
London. Here we have the explanation of 
another reason why we have cheap electricity 
in this country. ‘These London plants are not 
hooked up so that each plant may install its 
own reserve capacity. If you lived in London 
and moved a mile away where there is a dif- 
ferent kind of electricity, your lamps will only 
glow dimly, your toaster will not get hot and 
your vacuum cleaner will go only at half speed. 
You move again — all the lamps burn out with 
one brilliant flash, your toaster is white hot, 
burns the bread into charcoal in a few sec- 
onds and then goes out of business and your 
vacuum cleaner gives one scream and expires. 
You move again — in fact it is possible to move 
thirty-seven times more in an area of nineteen 
square miles and you will find each time a dif- 
ferent company selling you a different kind 
of electricity. In the United States we have 
one kind of electricity. Nearly all of our 
power systems. have standardized. One of 
many typical companies which I have in mind 
has extended its lines from the Great Lakes 
to West Virginia and every consumer on these 
lines is supplied with 115 volts. 


Large production is possible because of 
standardized electricity. The electrical man- 
ufacturer can make standardized motors with 
consequent reduction in selling prices. In 1900 
electric motors of one horse power sold at 
an average price of $147. Now such motors 
sell for $43, the result of quantity production 
and standardization of current. The progress 
in the development of the Mazda lamp is 
equally wonderful. Think of it —the ordi- 
nary candle costs one cent an hour to burn and 
the 100 watt Mazda lamp, one cent an hour 
but gives one hundred times as much light. 

If anyone fifty or even twenty-five years ago 
had told you that men would fly in squadrons 
in the air and talk to one another by electricity 
you would have thought him demented, but this 
is being done today and is becoming as much a 
matter of course as it is to sprinkle our great 
factory lawns by electricity instead of by the 
water pail sprinkler method of Japan; to 
thresh our wheat by electricity instead of by 
the treading hoofs of oxen as in Egypt; to 
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plow from two or ten furrows by electrically 
driven tractors instead of by the old beast 
of burden plan; to unload at our mills by huge 
cranes carrying several tons of material at 
one bite, instead of as in India where women, 
working in the steel mills, carry raw material 
on their heads in baskets; or to paint by elec- 
tricity where great surfaces are to be covered. 

The mechanism of American business which 
we may visualize as a system of cog wheels has 
made American service what it is today. It 
has given us a standard of living. It has 
tripled our wage scale. It has provided us 
with bath tubs, automobiles, light and radio. 
We find the first cog wheel, symbolizing efh- 
cient. power plants, turning the second, which 
is cheaper electricity. On this turns the wheel 
of wider use of electricity and as that revolves 
it turns another symbolizing larger output of 
all commodities. A larger output means higher 
wages and lower prices to the consumer and 
upon that cog wheel in turn revolve larger 
purchases which turn the last or “ general pros- 
perity ” wheel, symbolizing the enhancement of 
our ability to buy luxuries and certainty of 
general prosperity. 

Remember that this mechanism is less than 
forty years old. For the most part it was cre- 
ated by men who are now living and it is being 
operated by the men who created it. The users 
of electricity, the twenty million stockholders 
and one million bondholders, as well as all the 
brains and brawn behind this vast industry are 
working together to make still cheaper this 
cheapest of all commodities. 


NEW ENGLAND EXHIBIT IN JAPAN 


Professor Roswell F. Phelps of the Depart- 
ment of Labor & Industries of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, who has been in 
Japan for the purpose of studying market con- 
ditions and exhibiting New England manufac- 
tured products and descriptive material, has re- 
turned home. A large number of member 
firms replied to the Association’s notice con- 
cerning Mr. Phelps’ contemplated trip and for- 
warded material to be used by him in Japan. 

Of the various products represented by 
samples or catalogs, machinery and tools ap- 
peared to be of principal interest. Leather to 
be used as stock and trimmings in shoe manu- 
facturing and in the manufacture of other 
leather goods; paper of a fine grade for bonds 
and securities, and heavy wrapping paper, also 
aroused much interest. In Tokyo, where re- 
construction is being carried forward, building 
materials are in large demand. 
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New Industries of Connecticut 


_ 


By W. 


HE Norma-Hofimann Bearings Corpora- 

tion of Stamford, Connecticut, is one of 

the younger American enterprises, but it is 

typical of what American industrial enterprise 

can achieve in the short space of seventeen 
years. 

In 1911 Mr. W. M. 


years’ 


Nones, after some 


residence in England as European rep- 


/.— Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corporation 
A. Dower 


expectations to be well founded. On a tract 
of land in the Glenbrook section the first few 
units of a distinctly modern factory were 
erected, and in 1924 the entire enterprise was 
moved there. 

In the Stamford factory every known re- 
finement of machine equipment, material-treat- 
ing processes, and production methods have 


PLANT OF THE NorMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION 


1esentative of American machinery manufac- 
turers, established the Norma Company of 
America to import and sell the ‘ Norma” 
Ball Bearing, then made in Europe. The high 
quality of these bearings soon gained for them 
a market that taxed the source of import, and 
as a logical step, an American factory was 
opened in the Bronx in 1912, operating under 
the United States patents of the parent con- 
cern which had been acquired by the Ameri- 
can company. Larger quarters became neces- 
sary and in 1919 the company moved to Long 
Island City. 

At about this time, the management secured 
the American rights in the “Hoffmann” Roller 
Bearing, made in England, and the name of 
the company was later changed to Norma-Hoff- 
mann Bearings Corporation. By 1924, the 
growth of the business necessitated larger quar- 
ters with opportunity for indefinite expansion. 
Stamford was selected as the operating site. 
Its proximity to New York, its good living and 
manufacturing facilities, and its abundance of 
good labor were attractive; and the officials 
declare that later experience has shown these 


been installed. The product has grown to in- 
clude not only a complete range of “‘ Norma’ 
Ball Bearings in both open and closed types, 
but also a number of sizes in the ‘‘ Hoffmann ” 
Roller Bearing line. The Stamford plant is 
so arranged that new buildings and new pro- 
duction units can be added as needed, without 
necessitating readjustment of the factory as a 
whole. Ample land is available for expansion. 

The Norma-Hoffmann plant at Stamford is 
a highly specialized factory, designed and built 
to manufacture a high-precision product. The 
business and reputation of the concern has been 
built around the word “ Precision” — to such 
an extent that ‘ Precision” has become the 
distinctive name of the company’s products, 
which are nationally known, advertised and 
sold as ‘“‘ Norma ”’ Precision Ball Bearings and 
‘Hoffmann ” Precision Roller Bearings. The 
rapid growth of the company from a modest 
beginning, and the fact that the present facili- 
ties are already overtaxed proves the faith of 
the founder (now the president) that Ameri- 
can machinery manufacturers do recognize the 
value of a high-quality product. 
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Off for the Caribbean 


@) N January 21, those members of the Asso- 
ciation who have been wise enough to make 
their reservations, together with members of 
the Associated Industries of Massachusetts will 
sail on a “‘ Good-Will Mission” to the West 


UNITED 
STATES 


New Orleans 


GULF OF MEXICO 


Casino at Havana 
Gatun Locks. 
In Costa Rica. 


Above: 
Center: 
Below: 


Above: 
Below: 


Indies. It will be a cruise of about 22 days, 
every day packed full of good times, new ex- 
periences and new business possibilities. 

The S. S. Calamares, built especially for 
cruising in southern waters, will carry the party 
and will provide every comfort and luxury that 


could be asked for. Havana, Jamaica ports, 
the Panama Canal, Port Limon and many other 
interesting places, some of which are shown in 
the photographs on this page, will be visited. 
While unusual opportunities will be afforded 
to gain an insight into real business conditions 


In Jamaica. 
Myrtle Bank Hotel. 


of the countries visited, business will not crowd 
out pleasure and the “tired business man,” ac- 
companied by his family if he so desires, will 
enjoy a winter vacation with enjoyable com- 
panionship and every entertainment facility pro- 


ATLANTIC 


\OCEAN 


Above: 
Center: 
Below: 


Morrow Castle. 
Cathedral ruins at Panama. 
“Home Sweet Home.” 


vided, all at a very nominal cost. 

Colonel LeRoy Hodges of Virginia, speak- 
ing at the Association’s annual banquet, said, 
‘ | was very much pleased today to see a poster 
showing that the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut is sending a group on a Good-Will 
Mission down into the West Indies. Make 
friendships among the people, respect their in- 
tegrity, gain their confidence, and you will have 
certain, continuous and ever-increasing markets 
for American products in the Latin-American 
countries.” 
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Industrial News Around the State 


TILEY-PRATT COMPANY SOLD 


A recent transaction of importance in Con- 
necticut was the sale, to the Torrington Com- 
pany, of the Tiley-Pratt Company of Essex. 
The latter company, organized in 1875, man- 
ufactures bone and steel wire goods, includ- 
ing crochet hooks, binders, folders, paper 
knives, etc. Bicycle spokes and nipples were 
added to their line in 1898 and proved to be 


so far as is known, the only concern in the 
world, producing pigskin leather exclusively. 


AIDS AERIAL NAVIGATION 


J. and J. Cash, Inc. of South Norwalk, 
makers of Cash’s woven labels, have aided in 
the movement to provide identifying signs to 
aid aerial navigators. The photograph on 
this page shows the sign painted on the com- 





Aw Atp To AERIAL NAVIGATION AT J. AND J. Casn, Inc. 


a most important line and in 1907 the com- 
pany moved into a new brick and concrete 
factory. The sale recalls one interesting fact 
—that some years ago the company made a 
small number of automobiles, known as the 
Tiley. Production of these was soon given 
up, however. 

No changes will be made in the organization 
of the plant and Morton C. Tiley and Paul 
L. Sampson will remain in charge. 


HERMAN ROSER COMPANY BUILDS 
ADDITION 


Herman Roser & Son, Inc., of Glastonbury, 
have recently completed a four story 45’ x 100’ 
addition to their plant, which will practically 
double manufacturing facilities. The Herman 
Roser Company was originally one of the 
small country tanneries which existed in nearly 
every town in the state less than a hundred 
years ago, of which there are now only two 
or three remaining. Today this company is, 


pany’s roof in letters 15 feet high and cover- 
ing a surface 136 feet long. Flood lights have 
been installed to aid night flying. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR SCHICK RAZOR 
COMPANY 


Two Bridgeport manufacturers now head 
the Schick Repeating Razor Company of Sound 
Beach. Walter B. Lashar, president of the 
American Chain Company has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors and Harry. 
B. King, vice-president and general manager of 
the Bassick Company, has been elected presi- 
dent. 


The Schick razor has become widely known 
since it was put on the market about a year 
ago. It is the invention of Colonel Jacob 
Schick of Sound Beach and differs from other 
razors in that it has a magazine containing 
twelve blades which automatically ejects the 
old blade and feeds in a new one. 
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NEW MACHINE FOR HAT INDUSTRY 


A new machine has recently been put on the 
market which is expected to materially increase 
the production of soft-hat finishers. It is a 
soft hat blocker and is intended to eliminate 
the present final hand blocking which is labo- 
rious and slow. In approximately one-half a 
minute the machine is said to block the hat to 
the exact dimensions required, produce the cor- 
rect oval and stretch and shape the brim. 

MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS COMPANY 

ENLARGES 

The Malleable Iron Fittings Company of 
Branford, Connecticut, has acquired the Clark- 
Williams Engineering Company of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, manufacturers of pole supports 
and pole line hardware. The latter company, 
organized in 1923, was successful in introduc- 
ing to the telephone, telegraph and power trans- 
mission line companies a foundation device for 
poles, which consists of heavy malleable iron 
castings, clamping the pole permanently to a 
concrete base embedded in the ground. These 
mounts have their recognized use under poles 
which have rotted below the ground line, but 
which are unaffected otherwise. They are also 
commonly used under new poles supporting 
extraordinary heavy loads, and in places which 
prohibit the use of guy wires. 

Rolland Williams, the inventor of the pole- 
mount, has joined the forces of the Malleable 
Iron Fittings Company, and the offices of the 
Clark-Williams Engineering Company have 
been moved to Branford. 


UNDERWOOD COMBINES WITH ELLIOT 
FISHER 


On December 15 stockholders of the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company, with factories 
at Hartford and Bridgeport, met to ratify the 
proposed merger with the Elliot Fisher Com- 
pany, makers of office appliances. The name 
of the company was changed to the Under- 
wood Elliot Fisher Company and the board of 
directors was enlarged. 

The issuance was authorized of 8,100 shares 
of 7% preferred stock and common stock was 
changed from 400,000 shares of $25 par value 
to 1,000,000 shares of no par value. Of the 
new stock 400,000 shares are to be exchanged 
share for share for the former common and 
245,000 shares used for acquiring assets of 
the Elliot Fisher Company. 


NEW FINISHING PLANT IN NORWICH 


Joseph C. Worth, who has been operating 
a finishing plant at Danielson, will move the 
business to Norwich where he has organized 
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the Uncas Finishing Company with paid 
capital of $100,000. Floor space has been 
leased in the old Shetucket mill and the new 
company is expected to begin operations shortly. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT FOR WHEELER 

WIRE 

Oswald Dale of New Haven has been elected 
vice-president of the Wheeler Insulated Wire 
Company of that city. Mr. Dale, who is a 
member of the Wanamaker Institute of In- 
dustries, has been head of the radio sales de- 
partment of the Acme Wire Company of New 
Haven for several years and will continue with 
that company as consulting engineer. 


. ADDS TO NEW LONDON PLANT 


The Onondago Textile Mills, Inc. of New 
London has purchased the Norwich Automatic 
Feeder Company building, also at New Lon- 
don, and will use it for its shipping department. 
The Onondago concern, which makes cotton 
goods, has a plant at New York, also. 


LORILLARD BUYS WINDSOR PROPERTY 


The Windsor Works of the General Electric 
Company, closed some time ago because of the 
consolidation of the work at other Connecti- 
cut divisions, has been sold to the P. Lorillard 
Company for use as a tobacco warehouse. Fire 
walls will be built, separating the three sections 
of the building and automatic sprinklers in- 
stalled. 

The Lorillard Company already employs 
over 250 hands at its tobacco stemmery in 


Windsor. 
HARRIS WHITTEMORE SUCCEEDS FATHER 


Harris Whittemore of Naugatuck has been 
elected to the board of Landers, Frary and 
Clark, of New Britain, to succeed his father, 
the late Harris Whittemore. Mr. Whittemore 
has also been named by Governor Trumbull 
to hold office on the State Park and Forest 
Commission. 


EQUIPPED WITH P. & W. MOTORS 


The Navy has awarded contracts to the 
Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 
of New York for twenty amphibian planes and 
parts. They will be equipped with 420 H. P. 
air-cooled motors to be made by the Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Corporation of Hartford. 


LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES MERGE 


The old ‘ Tramway” company of Bristol, 
known in later years as the Bristol and Plain- 
ville Electric Company, has been purchased by 
the Connecticut Light & Power Company and 
will be operated as a subsidiary of the latter. 
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ELECTIONS AND SPECIAL BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 30) 


pioneer stage into the highly specialized unit, 
just as industry has grown out of the one-man 
organization under which it started in New 
England. As we manufacturers all know, the 
original manufacturing units in Connecticut 
were largely started each by single individuals 
who conceived an idea, sometimes an invention, 
and also had the other necessary elements of 
economical production, managerial ability, etc., 
to make the venture profitable. The shift 
from this type of industry to the highly special- 
ized, departmentalized organization, has gone 
along faster than most of us realize unless we 
stop to give it real consideration and study. 

‘““ Why, then, is Connecticut’s success in ag- 
riculture so important to industry? All in- 
dustry is becoming more interdependent. If 
one branch is depressed, others find their 

markets affected. The amount of fresh food 
products locally grown materially determines 
food costs as well as quality, and the cost and 
quality of food play a large part in the opera- 
tion of the industrial workers’ family. When 
agriculture is prosperous in a community a feel- 
ing of contentment and general good business 
prevails. Wealth produced in agriculture is 
new wealth; it is not one of those businesses 
that merely trade in wealth. Agriculture has 
more to do with the attitude of mind than any 
other branch of industry. The outside country 
measures the prosperity of a community by 
agriculture more than by any branch of 
dustry. The studies of the New England Coun- 
cil have clearly established the fact that agri- 
culture is New England’s most important divi- 
sion. 

“In summing up Connecticut’s agricultural 
future, it is clearly demonstrated that agri- 
cultural opportunities and progress in Con- 
necticut is greater than we realize; that it is 
the most important branch of industry in Con- 
necticut; that it has a large influence in estab- 
lishing the cost of living, the attitude of mind 
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THE MINOTTE E. CHATFIELD CO. 


—NEW HAVEN— 
WRAPPING PAPER and TWINE MERCHANTS 


We carry a stock as 
as can 


Sound in New England 
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and the measure of local prosperity, by the 
outside country.” 
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(Continued from page 15) 


osition in the Colorado River, but in the work- 
ing out of the problem there may be some 
power developed there. There is sure to be 
trouble over the disposition of the power, but 
I wish you to know that we are trying to work 
it out as best we can. By and large, we are 
going to try to keep the Government out of 
private business as far as we can, because that 
principle is sound and anything else is un- 
sound. If there is deviation from this sound 
principle, it will be because conditions and cir- 
cumstances have forced it. 

You members of the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation have never been guilty of propaganda 
methods or of bombarding your Representa- 
tives with telegrams, form letters, and all that 
sort of thing. You are thoughtful enough to 
remember that we are eager to do our duty 
toward our people as satisfactorily as possible, 
and as a rule do not need to be prodded. Tf, 
however, you have any ideas that you think 
will be helpful to us, please give them to us, 
but we sincerely hope that you will never have 
so little confidence in us as to suppose that 
organized propaganda, inspired telegrams, 
form letters, or anything of that sort, will add 
to our efficiency or otherwise help the cause in 
which such methods are used. 

I am glad to have been privileged to be here 
tonight. I have stayed over one day for the 
purpose of coming here and meeting with you. 
I go to Washington tomorrow to take up a 
heavy burden in connection with the coming 
session of Congress. The very efficient officers 


of your Association will doubtless keep after 
me if there is anything they think I can do 
for you collectively and I hope that as individ- 
uals and friends you will let me know if there 
is anything that I can do for you individually, 









be 
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DO YOU? 


There are many matters appearing in each 
issue Of Connecticut Industry which are of 
value and interest to your departmental heads. 
Many member firms route the magazine to 
their purchasing, sales, trafic and other de- 
partments. Do you? We earnestly bespeak 
the cooperation in this respect of such firms as 
may not have been carrying out this policy. 
Moreover, members are reminded that if they 
so desire, additional copies will be mailed each 
month direct to other executives in their plant 
whom they may wish to have receive these. 


WARNING ON CUBAN SHIPMENTS 


The commercial attaché at Cuba has asked 
the Department of Commerce to warn all 
shippers that merchandise for Cuba must be 
accompanied by absolutely correct statements 
of origin. Goods of United States origin re- 
ceive especially low rates and the re-exporting 
with them of other goods, makes the entire 
shipment subject to confiscation. 


EMPLOYERS 


Why not get the right man for that position ? 
We work for the EMPLOYERS, analyzing both the job 


and the man, submitting for your consideration only men 
fully qualified, that we guarantee to make good. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


WILLIAM H. SHUMWAY, Inc. 


Personal and Vocational Counselors 
176 FEDERAL STREET—Liberty 4232 





PENROSE R. HOOPES 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer 


SPECIAL AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 


for 
HIGH PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES 
Design Consultation Reports 
64 Pearl St. Hartford, Conn. 





“Good Papers” 


MAKE THIS ATTRACTIVE 
PUBLICATION POSSIBLE 


We sell “Good Papers” 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Eighty Years of Paper Service 
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M.A.C.’s Views on Current News 


We have a stenographer who is so cross- 
eyed that the tears roll into her ears when 
she cries. 


* * * 


‘Throwing the bull,” is not one of Lindy’s’ 
strong points and we hope he hasn’t acquired 
the habit through attending those bull fights 
in Mexico. 


k * k 


Yes, Ernest, it is true that a rabbit’s nose 
is always shiny because he wears his powder 
puff upon the other end. 


* * ok 


Headline — ‘‘ Mrs. Bull seeks Divorce.” 
We wonder if she is going to ask for her 
maiden name, Miss Cow. 


ok * * 


Quotation from a letter to our Assistant 
Secretary from one of our members: “I sup- 
pose you think I have forgotten your map. 
I haven’t but did not want to trust the mails 
with it.”” We wish to inform that member that 
the males in this office are perfectly safe and, 
furthermore, that that map could never be for- 
gotten. 

t+ o* * 


Headline — ‘“‘ King George dispels fear of 
big Navy.” That will be a shock to Mayor 
Thompson. 

a 


Headline — “ T. A. D. 
‘Professor of Football’.” He ought to be 
given a D. F. No, Clarence, that is not what 
we meant at all. It means Doctor of Foot- 


ball. 


Jones suggested as 


* * * 


Speaking of degrees, we have just had one 
conferred upon us, D. D. Wrong again, Clar- 
ence, ours is Doughnut. Dunker. 


> * * 
Headline — ‘‘ Woman holds up Man.” The 
first leap year casualty. 
ok * * 
Society Note — “‘ Mrs Mark S. Bradley of 


Brooklyn will entertain with a bridge.” We 
wonder if that’s the Brooklyn Bridge. 
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Congress Convenes 


ITH the opening of the 70th Congress, 

the eyes of the public were turned to- 
wards Washington, where the great and pop- 
ular pastime of juggling the loosely fastened 
public purse is to engage the center of in- 
terest for a few months. A hundred and one 
plans for tax reduction and a hundred and one 
estimated treasury surplus guesses were ad- 
vanced and the hue and cry of “ Gimme ”’ pro- 
moted to an extent that was at least impolitic 
if not actually ill-advised from certain quarters, 
has had the to-be-expected result of passage 
by the House of a bill that clearly shows the 
effects of irritation and irrationality. In spite 
of the warnings of House Leader Tilson, at 
passing a bill exceeding the Treasury’s esti- 
mated surplus, the measure when it left the 
House provided for reductions aggregating 
about $289,000,000 when balanced against 
certain increases. 

Briefly it provides in part for reduction of 
the corporation income tax to 114%}; in- 
creased exemptions for corporations with tax- 
able net income of $25,000 or under; gradu- 
ated rates for corporate taxable net income of 
$15,000 or under; elimination of consolidated 
returns after 1928; repeal of automobile tax; 
increased admission tax exemption to $1; 
500% increase in the present footage tax on 
foreign built pleasure boats used in American 
waters; increased prize fight admission tax; 
withholding of tax at source on tax free secur- 
ities in case of non-resident aliens and foreign 
corporations; reduction of club dues from 10% 
to 5%; repealed cereal beverage tax; wine tax 
reduced to pre-war rate; reduction from 2¢ 
to 1¢ per $100 of transfers of capital stock 
on exchanges. 

The State Department has received a mem- 
orandum from the German Embassy indicating 
that the tax on pleasure boats would be consid- 
ered a violation of treaty agreements with Ger- 
many and there is indication that the matter 
will be tied in with Germany’s recent increase in 
tariff on foreign automobile parts. The situa- 
tion involved is of great importance to many. 
American industries and should be given very 
careful study. 


Railroad Legislation 


The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has re-opened hearings on 
the revised Parker railroad consolidation bill 
and President Coolidge has nominated John 
J. Esch of Wisconsin for re-appointment on the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. Opposi- 
tion to the Esch appointment is already being 
organized by a group of Senators, among them 
several from states which did not approve of 
the Commission’s decision in the Lake cargo 
coal rate case. 


Deficiency Bill Signed 


The first deficiency bill, appropriating 
slightly in excess of $200,000,000 has been 
signed by President Coolidge. It includes 
among other provisions, funds for initiating 
the five-year public buildings program voted at 
the last session. 


Alien Property 


The alien property bill has been reintro- 
duced by the Ways and Means Committee in 
practically the same form as when it passed 
the House at the last session. It has the sup- 
port of the Administration and provides for 
payments to Germany of about $200,000,000 
and approximately $113,000,000 to American 
claimants. 


Flood Control 


Representative Reid of Illinois, chairman of 
the House Committee on Flood Control, has 
introduced a flood relief bill which provides 
for the Federal Government’s assuming all ex- 
pense. More will be found on this subject 
in the address by Mr. Tilson starting on page 
14 of this issue of Connecticut Industry. 

What the New England states will do is still 
uncertain. Senator Moses of New Hampshire, 
acting chairman of the joint New England 
Committee, organized to draft a relief measure 
for New England, has appointed a Congres- 
sional member from each New England state. 


Public Utilities Investigation 


The Senate has sent to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee the resolution introduced by 
Senator Walsh of Montana to investigate in- 
terstate operation and ownership of power 
companies. What it is expected to accomplish 
is not entirely clear although Senator Walsh 
has indicated a particular interest in financial 
operations of holding companies. 


Farm Relief 


A new farm relief bill has been introduced 
in the House by Representative Haugen. While 
closely paralleling the bill introduced in the 
Senate by Senator McNary, it differs from 
it in a number of instances. The McNary 
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bill sets up a revolving fund of $250,000,000, 
the Haugen bill one of $400,000,000; the Hau- 
gen bill allows for no delay in beginning equal- 
ization fee periods and says the Federal Board 
“shall” begin separating periods when certain 
facts are found, instead of saying “‘ may” as 
in the McNary bill; it provides for an operat- 
ing period when a majority of the board desires 
it, while the McNary bill provides more elab- 
orate regulations and it eliminates a provision 
in the McNary bill which gives the board dis- 
cretionary power to refuse to enter or end an 
operating period when producers fail to heed 
advice against over-planting. 


THE PLANT INSPECTION 


(Continued from page 24) 
building contains a group of 48-rod annealing 
furnaces and 48 hardening and normalizing 
furnaces. 

In hardening, the balls are heated in single 
layers on nichrome trays and quenched in 18 
feet of ‘circulating water. They are after- 
ward drawn in special electric tempering ma- 
chines. The balls are normalized after being 
cold-forged to remove any possible strains and 
to prepare the grain structure for final harden- 
ing. 

The wire-drawing mill was visited next and 
from there the party went to the cold forging 
department where special types of headers, de- 
vised by New Departure engineers were in use. 
A typical ball grinding department was next in- 
spected and an opportunity afforded to see the 
automatic grinders of special construction. 
Automatic machines which use an oil-lapping 
process, with grooved iron plates and extremely 
fine abrasive, were producing balls with a vari- 
ance of not more than three ten-thousandths 
of an inch. 

From the inspection departments the party 
crossed to the ball race generating division 
where the curved outer and inner race of front 
wheel bearings are ground by special machines, 
to a variance not exceeding two ten-thousands 
of an inch. 

The personnel and employment departments 
were inspected last, and guests were shown 
the hospital and first aid, operating, x-ray, ther- 
apy and dental rooms as well as the sections of 
the plant devoted to apprenticeship training, 
club and athletic work, music, and the handling 
of group insurance, mutual relief work, etc. 
Much of this work has been previously de- 
scribed in a special article appearing in Con- 
necticut Industry. 
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TRADE RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 13) 

into the West Indies. Virginia is trying to 
make a contact in Latin-America because it is 
a selfish thing for us to do. You must learn 
too, as we have learned, not to overlook the 
fact that in Latin-America we must not go 
too quickly and aggressively or sell under high 
speed. It can’t be done; high-speed salesman- 
ship in South America goes flat. You may sell 
in the British: countries that way, but in the 
Latin-American countries you must make 
friendships, not markets. You must give them 
an idea that you respect their integrity. You 
must pat them on the back, gain their confi- 
dence, make friends of them, and then you will 
have certain, continuous, and ever increasing 
markets for American products in those 
countries. 

Out in India there is a very highly forti- 
fied Pass known as the Khyber which some 
of you may have seen. Every half mile or 
mile there is a fort or another entrenchment, 
for this is the Pass through which the north- 
ern tribes have invaded India from time im- 
memorial. England keeps a heavy garrison 
there, and in the daytime an unwarned trav- 
eler goes through at the risk of having his 
throat cut and all of his goods taken from 
him. After nightfall, however, in spite of the 
highly fortified condition of that Pass, it is 
a different place. If you are with a proper 
guide and properly vouched for, you may see 
from different hills here and there, under the 
cold, clear skies of the Himalayas, little sparks 
of light that look like falling stars. As you 
go on you find these are little campfires burn- 
ing, and sitting around the fires are the great, 
gaunt tribesmen, philosophizing, their knives 
laid aside. Their language is a most difficult 
one with all its many dialects, but if you have 
an interpreter he will tell you that these men 
sitting around the campfires, sometimes in twos 
or threes, sometimes forty or fifty in a gang, 
are talking about-the big things in life and not 
about how much money they have made by 
cutting throats or stealing caravans during the 
day. An English poetess expresses that senti- 
ment very beautifully when she says that men 
must be judged not by their tint of skin, 
not by the gods they serve nor by the vintage 
they drink, nor by the way they fight, nor work, 
nor sin, but by the thoughts they think. 

What, then, is the quality of the big thought 
that New England is thinking for the preser- 
vation of New England and for the upbuilding 
of a greater America? 





HARTFORD BOAT LINE RATES TO C. F. A. 
TERRITORY 


These rates became effective December 1, 
1927. The rates published from the Port of 
Hartford and other Connecticut River landings 
to points in Central Freight Association Ter- 
ritory, published in Sedgman’s tariff 2-1; and 
rates to Kansas City, Mo., and Missouri River 
points, published in Sedgman’s tariff 3-K, have 
been published in connection with the Hartford 
and New York Transportation Company, c/o 
Old Dominion Steamship Company at New 
York City, c/o Chesapeake & Ohio Railway at 
Newport News. 

These rates are differentials under all-rail 
rates which are now in effect over the Hart- 
ford Boat Line and B & O Railroad and will 
insure over-night delivery from Hartford to 


the Old Dominion Steamship Company at New 
York. 


CONSOLIDATION OF COMMODITY RATES ON 
WIRE, CHAIN, AND NUT RODS 

The Traffic Committee, the Traffic Depart- 
ment and attorneys for the Association have 
protested against the tariffs of the carriers in 
the official classification territory which will can- 
cel commodity ratings on wire, chain, nail, bolt, 
rivet and nut rods. 

The protestants in the case have requested, 
pending a determination of the reasonableness 
of the increased rates assailed, that the present 
order in the Standard Nut & Bolt Company 
case, supra, and related cases be set aside; 
that a rehearing and reargument therein be 
granted; and that said cases be consolidated 
with the investigation and suspension proceed- 
ings sought for in the protest, and that the 
Commission enter therein such order or fur- 
ther order in the premises as may seem reason- 
able and just. 

A number of the members of the Associa- 
tion are directly affected and those who have 
not indicated their interest to the Association’s 
headquarters should do so immediately. 


SOUTHEASTERN CLASS RATE STRUCTURE 
I. C. C. 13494 

The Southeastern Class Rate case in which 

the Association has appeared has been decided 

and the new rates will go into effect January 

15. In general the first and second class rates 


will be higher under the new rating; the third 
class rates, the same; while the fourth and 
fifth will be lower. 
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CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION HEARING 


Hearings of the officials of Southern and 
Eastern Committee for consideration of peti- 
tions for changes in rules, descriptions, ratings 
and minimum weights are called for New York 
on January 10, 1928, in Room 408 at 143 
Liberty Street, New York City. Members 
should apply to T. D. Lawrence, chairman 
of the Official Classification Committee for 
copy of Docket No. 32. If commodities of 
members are affected, they should communi- 
cate with the Association’s headquarters. 


MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
set January 16, 1928, for oral argument re 
I. C. C. 18300. It will be recalled that repre- 
sentatives of the Association appeared before 
the Commission at the Washington, New York 
and Boston hearings. After argument has been 
heard the Commission will undoubtedly make 
its report to the present Congress in accord- 
ance with the instructions which it received at 
the last session. 


CONSOLIDATED SOUTHWESTERN CASE 


The Central Freight Association Trunk Line 
and New England carriers have filed a petition 
for reconsideration of the Commission’s order 
and for postponement of the effective date of 
the order in I. C. C. 13535 and associated 
cases. The carriers in their petition stated 
that they subscribed to certain sections in the 
petition filed by the southwestern carriers but 
that the percentage relations fixed by the Com- 
mission in class rates were too low. Further, 
that the rates prescribed by the Commission 
would, in certain instances, be lower to points 
on the west bank of the Mississippi River and 
to interior points than to those points east 
of the Mississippi River. 


NEW WESTERN FREIGHT AGENT 


Announcement has been made by the New 
Haven Road of the resignation of Richard 
Hackett, Western Freight Traffic Manager, 
who, after long and meritorious service with 
the company, has resigned to engage in other 
business. 

On January 1, Edward V. Murphy was ap- 
pointed General Western Freight Agent, with 
office at 112 West Adams Street, Chicago. 


To err is human, to admit it, ain’t. 
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T.A.D. JONES @CO. 


COAL 


COAL MINEIN CONNECTICUT 
is now available to Connecticut manu- 
facturers by virtue of the New Haven 
and Bridgeport yards of T. A. D. JONES & 
COMPANY where more than 200,000 tons of 
Anthracite and Bituminous coal can be stored. 
Rail shipments of from one to forty cars can 
be made daily and immediately and truck 
capacities are practically unlimited. 


**Blackthorn’’ ; 
New ‘River B ' . _ Genuine 
Smo Se Pennsylvania Navy Standard 


Bituminous 


General Offices: . New York Offices: 
New Haven, ConnecrTicuT GranpD CENTRAL T ERMINAL BLDG. 
70 College Street Tels. Murray Hill 
Tels. Pioneer 3970-3971 8473—8474—8475 



















Sales Exchange 





In this department members may list without charge any new or used 


equipment or supplies. 


FOR SALE 


Tools, patterns and machinery for the manufacture 
of ice tools, mincing knives, cake turners, small 
garden tools, garden sets, masons’ trowels, solder- 
ing sets, hammers and other hardware specialties. 

Address S. E. 177. 


Check Writer 
One Safeguard check writer, model W, serial No. 
175080, in very good condition. 


Cashier Machine 


One Brandt automatic cashier machine for cash 
payrolls. Perfect condition. 

Address S. E. 176. 

WANTED TO BUY 
Motor 

One 50 horse power, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
A. C. motor. Has speed of 1800 R. P. M. Must 
be in A-1 condition. 

Address S. E. 175. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 
fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FACTORY SPACE 


24. FOR RENT. In Hartford, manufacturing and 
storage space in a brick building 210’ x 30°. Sprink- 
lered. Railroad switch nearby. Freight elevator with 
capacity 4,000 lbs. 





25. FOR RENT. 
for manufacturing or storage in Hartford. 
5,000 sq. ft. located in three different parts of same 


Space in mill constructed building 
About 
building. Good light, heated, sprinklered and desir- 
able central location. 


23. FOR SALE. Factory at Plainville. Main fac- 
tory building of three story modern brick construction 
containing 23,000 sq. ft. Modern brick storage build- 
ing, modern frame storage building. Two acres of 
land, water power and high tension power hook-up. 
Will be sold as a going concern or factory and ma- 
chinery separately. Photograph in this office. 


Employment Service 


This department is open to members free of charge. 
hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT —Age 35. Uni- 
versity graduate. Thoroughly experienced in con- 


structive accounting, installing uniform system of 
stores accounting for electric light and power com- 
panies, shops and storehouses. Six years head of 
stores control department of a large machine tool 
manufacturer. Also knowledge of general account- 


ing work. Address P. W. 300. 


EXECUTIVE—Age 39. Yale Law _ graduate. 
Practicing lawyer specialized in corporate, real estate, 
insurance and tax matters. Thoroughly familiar with 
modern methods of sales and distribution, manage- 


ment and finance. Desires connection with manu- 


facturing concern in executive capacity. Address 
P. W. 301. 
SUPERINTENDENT — Age 41. Married. Nine- 


teen years experience as superintendent in electrical 
products manufacturing. Address P. W. 302. 


MECHANICAL SUPERVISOR— Age 41. Mar- 


ried. Experience covers tool and die making, tool 
and gage design; mechanical and electrical design, 
manufacturing, engineering and supervision, research 
test on machine tools and experimental work. Ad- 
dress P. W. 303. 





All copy must be in the 





SALES MANAGER — Age 42. 
connection with hardware 
capacity. 


Married. 
manufacturer in 
Address P. W. 304. 


Desires 
sales 


ACCOUNTANT AND PURCHASING AGENT — 
Twenty-five years experience with large corporation 
as accountant, purchasing agent and assistant execu- 


tive. Wishes connection with manufacturing concern. 
Address P. W. 305. 


METALLURGIST AND SALES ENGINEER — 
Age 38. Married. Harvard graduate. Valuable 
experience as metallurgist and research and sales 
engineer with reputable concerns. Address P. W. 
297. 


SECRETARY — Simmons 
Single. 


graduate. Age 30. 
Ten years’ experience as assistant to general 
manager in sales, finance and personnel work. Un- 
usual executive ability to handle matters outside the 
routine of secretarial duties. Address P. W. 298. 


EXECUTIVE AND SALESMAN — American. 
Graduate of M. I. T. Has held positions of manager 
and treasurer of electric light company, assistant to 
the president of a railroad. Promoter and builder 
of electric railways. 


Address P. W. 299. 









Printers to the 
Manufacturers 
of Connecticut 


. THERE can be no better 
since 1836. 


medium through which to 
reach a manufacturer than 
through his own Association 
-magazine. A mutuality of 
interest is implied that enlists 
his attention and that, after 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. ‘ 
Hartford, all, is half the battle. 


Conn. 


“Export Shippers” 


We are all agreed that 
Ocean Freight Rates consti- 
tute a large part of the 
laid down costs on for- 
eign traffic. 


We believe we can help you Good Printing Plates 
to reduce them. are essential to every piece 
Why not try us? of printed literature. 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. Dowd Wyllic & Olron 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders 
Custom House Brokers Advertising Art and Engraving 
Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. Plimpton Bldg. Ann & Pearl St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. ord, Conn. 





Machinery 
Pomeages cod Cages Machine Parts 


Freight Steamers 


Sailings every 14 days 4 z 
from a aa New York Designing 
INTERCOASTAL Gears 


Los Angeles—San Francisco—Honolulu 
W E have the complete equipment to 


TRANS-PACIFIC handle your small to medium -large 


Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, machine work on a contract basis. 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo 


ORIENT-EUROPEAN Sep Biuzrsints 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles Estim ATE 


TRANS-ATLANTIC WeE also maintain a competent engi- 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles for neering department and are prepared to 
Boston & New York undertake the development, design and 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE earierc tg special machinery for 


NEW YORK—25 Broadway Tel.,B. G. 3144 


NEW HAVEN—Box 367 The Hartford 


BALTIMORE Continental Bldg. NORFOLK — Southgate Forwarding Co. 


BOSTON—I77 State St. PHILADELPHIA Boene Bie Special Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO—112 West Adams St. SAN FRANCISCO—Robert Dollar Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—628 So. Spring St. SEATTLE—L. C. Smith Bldg. tie Peal 
VANCOUVER—402 Pender St., West H ’ ecticut 


VICTOR 
SPRINGFIELD 


TARTU T NOUS ee 
VICTOR — 
‘ Sy a Stone 


CXC omen 


The “‘PNEUMO-GRAVITY”’ Process installed at several of our mines is a dry 
method for the mechanical removal of refuse and other impurities from the coal, thus 
assuring to the consumer, clean, uniformly prepared coal. 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


GRaAYBAR BUILDING NortH American BuiLpinc, 
(Granp CENTRAL TERMINAL) LEXINGTON Ave., New Yorx PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Bituminous Coals. 








